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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 
No. 160, published November 21, contains a 

Thanksgiving Poem by Miss JoserHineE Potiarn, 

entitled “ A Wild-qoose Chase” ; a Thanksgiving 

Story by Miss Mary Dense, entitled “ Mike's 

‘ Poor Rich Boy”; “Ina Fog,” a short story by 

“i Midshipman” ; and Chapters VIL. and VIII. 

of “ Nan,” by Mas. Jonn Livre. 

“ Mr. Arrucr LinpsLey contributes a very enter- 

taining as well as instructive article, entitled “ Fly- 

Catchers, Blie-Gum-Trees, and Spiders’ Webs” ; 

there is an interesting biographical sketch of the 

Jamous master, “ Franz Schubert,” by Mrs. Lit- 

LIE; and in an article entitled ' The Magic Growti 

of Flowers,” Mr. Henry Hatron, magician and 

ventriloquist, gives his readers practical directions 
how to perform this wonderful and popular trick. 

A conspicuous Jeature of this Number is its 
beautiful illustrations, Among the artists repre- 
sented are Messrs. E, A, ABBEY, W. A. RoGers, 

Tuutstaup, Henry Sroit, R. Catpecort, G1aco- 

MELLI, and Mrs. Jessiz SHEPHERD, 

POVERTY OF RESOURCE. 

FEXHE circumstances and emergencies of a 
time, now twenty years ago, when a war 
of unprecedented proportions was waged in 
the land, when provisions were at a starva- 
tion price for the poor, and cotton cloth was 
eighty cents a yard, developed a genius both 
in the Northern and Southern sections of 
the country for making the most of small 
things, and getting comfort from objects 
that previously were not merely discarded 
as worthless, but really were not thought of 
at all in relation to use. And not only was 
this the case in the last war, but in every 
war that we have known as a nation; and 
still more was it the case in that hardest 
war of all, that stern fight which our fa- 
thers and mothers, many times’ numbered, 
waged with the wilderness and its terrors, 

the fierce climate and the savage foe. 
Necessity, we know, is the mother of in- 
vention. People made chimneys here of 
stones and mud before they had brick and 
mortar, and the baby was rocked in a hol- 


low log long before it had a cradle. Want 
brings everything to the touch-stone. Look 


at what a craving appetite will do, and how 
it will appease itself in time of trial on most 
unlikely articles. To pass by shipwreck 
and the goads of actual starvation, nothing 
but original hunger, it would seem, could 
have induced people to take the first nouth- 
ful of many articles now in use. One must 
have been suffering before taking a morsel 
of the sturgeon, for example, one of the 
most repulsive-looking wretches that swim 
the sea, with its shell-like back and hog- 
like snout, furnished not with a natural 
mouth, but with a vile sucking apparatus 
yet it is found difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the firm white flesh, sliced and deli- 
cately fried, and the choicest veal cutlets; 
and once tasted, it became so popul _ that 
in England every sturgeon caught belongs 
to the Queen, except those in the Thames 
below Temple Bar, which are the perquisite 
of the Lord Mayor of London—a good ca- 
viare sauce, too, being made from its eggs, 
and isinglass for jellies from its swimming- 
bladder. What but want, again, could in 
the first place have caused any one to eat 
80 unpromising a growth as a mushroom is? 
Now, to be sure, mushrooms are a large ar- 
ticle of commerce, and their production is a 
great industry. And if want did not lead 
to their use, want, at any rate, has kept 
their use up, for there is not an Irish washer- 
woman of your acquaintance who can not go 
out in the fields and gather you a basketful 
of mushrooms after a rain, of which, boiled 
and buttered, she can make a delicious meal, 
but which you yourself could not discrimi- 
nate from the vulgar and poisonous fungus, 
although their worth or worthlessness is of 
so much doubt that the Italian uses on his 
table those that we consider toad-stools, and 
his inspector of markets condemns the de- 
jectable English mushrooms as not edible. 
Probably the same craving appetite,wheth- 
er craving through inanition or through sa- 
tiety of that in possession, led to the adop- 
tion of many tidbits of diet that otherwise 
might not have been thought of; and if not 
that, then the ambitious housekeeper’s de- 
sire to keep the dishes offered on her table 
up to a standard of variety and toothsome- 
ness. It may have been that ambitious wo- 
man, put to her trumps in some extremity, 
who first dreamed of serving sorrel with her 
repast, and found on experiment that, sim- 
mered in a stone jar, with no other water 
than that clinging to its leaves after wash- 
ing, it made an excellent dish of greens that 
needed nothing from the cruet to sharpen 
them. Her success may have inspired her 
or another to try nettles, and find them eat- 
able, and to go further, and discover that 
many juicy young spring stems, even those 








of the unrolled ferns and brakes, make quite 
a decent substitute in time of need for as- 
paragus. 

lt was very likely this same description of 
careful housekeeper who,obliged to maintain 
a certain appearance, and equally obliged by 
narrow means to make use of the meanest 
things about her, found out that she could 
adulterate all her jams and jellies, without 
injuring them in the least, if she had a rhu- 
barb plant in her garden; for rhubarb stems, 
mixed with almost all other fruits, take the 
flavor of those fruits,and do not impart their 
own taste at all in return, thus cheapening 
by half such things as raspberry jam and 
orange marmalade, and not affecting the 
quality even where the oranges may already 
have been adulterated on the stem by graft- 
ing the orange bud on the pomegranate 
stock, and producing the blood-orange, as 
we have heard Southern planters say can 
be done. And it may have been the same 
careful woman. once more, who learned, by 
trying it, that a couple of handfuls of beech 
leaves steeped a week in a quart of gin— 
tell it not in any region of sumptuary laws 
—into which spirit of the juniper a skimmed 
and clarified syrup of two pounds of sugar 


= | toa pint of water has been poured, makes 


| a noyau as delicate as the famous cordial 





made of blanched and bitter almonds after 
a tedious process of many weeks. 

Women are not generally supposed to be 
largely endowed with the inventive quality. 
Yet, without question, many things of fre- 
quent use in the family were first imagined 
and procured by them. We doubt i‘ it was 
not some good old nurse on whose mind it 
dawned that thistle seeds would make a 
good down pillow for people in health as 
well as for those in sickness, that pillows, 
also, stuffed with exceedingly finely shredded 
paper are very cool for invalids who are not 
nervous and can not bear in their fever the 
hot feather or hard hair pillow, and, pursu- 
ing her economies, satisfied herself that one 
layer of soft tissue-paper spread between 
the outer part of a quilt and its lining near- 
ly doubles its warmth, while it does not add 
a perceptible particle to its weight, and 
while on the subject of pillows, further- 
more, that a pillow above and another be- 
low a vessel holding ice will keep the ice 
for days unmelted. Doubtless, too, it was 
the necessity for crimps, bearing heavily 
upon a small purse, that caused some young 
girl to find out that she could make bando- 
line, as good as any to be bought, from an 
ounce of quince seeds simmered in a quart 
of water, and then scented and tightly bot- 
tled, and where quince seeds were not to be 
had, to make their effective substitute of the 
Iceland moss that her mother kept on an 
upper shelf of the store-room for casual use 
in blane-manges. 

Many of these thus tried affairs are, of 
course, trifles, amounting to little but an 
individual gratification of one sort or an- 
other—a pleasure to the palate or a pleasure 
to the pride; but they prove the principle, 
as well as more important things, that need 
is a potent agency in developing possibili- 
ties and stimulating research into the world 
about one, that there is a poverty of resource 
as well us of material, and that if we really 
want a thing very badly, provided it is not 
too much of an affair altogether, we shall 
find some way to get it. When CLEOPATRA 
melted her pearl in her drink to do honor to 
ANTONY, it is to be conjectured whether she 
herself did not show this poverty of resource 
in the midst of her affluence, and whether a 
wax bead would not have done as well, and 
ANTONY have never known the difference. 
Perhaps, after all, the old cap and purse and 
earpet of Oriental tales, with which people 
obtained all they wanted in the way of pur- 
chase and travel and sight-seeing, only 
meant the capacity for wishing so very ve- 
hemently as to bring about the desired re- 
sult through one’s own effort. 





HOW ART REMUNERATES 
WOMEN. 


EMBROIDERING. 


NHE central fact about art-embroidery as an 
employment for women is that the remuner- 
ation for merely manual labor can not reasonably 
be expected to exceed two or three dollars a day, 
and very likely will not reach one dollar a day. 
In crayon photography, in wood-engraving, in 
painting on china, and in photo-coloring, the re- 
turns are a good deal more, if the artist can find 
buyers at the usual market prices ; but for stitch- 
work on art-embroidery, no matter how many 
such patrons are available, from one to two dol- 
lars a day is all that she will earn. 

This rather discouraging central fact has sev- 
eral satellites, In the first place, the practice of 
embroidering is exacting and profuse in its de- 
mands upon the eyes and the back. A young wo- 
man in the South Kensington Royal Sschool of 
Art Needle-Work, having raised her hand to ad- 
just a lock of her hair, distinctly heard one of her 
optic nerve-cords snap. The news of the disaster 
soon circulated among her one hundred and fifty 
fellow-pupils, and produced a confusion that as- 
sumed the proportions of a panic. For more 





than a year she was totally blind in one eye, and 
although she recovered her sight, and is now do- 
ing her usual work, the disastrous nature of her 
profession has become an axiom in the institu- 
tion. To be sure, the surgeon summoned to at- 
tend her asserted most solemnly that the accident 
was the result of congenital weakness, and sup- 
ported his assertion by investigations into the 
young woman’s hereditary predispositions. All 
in vain. The South Kensington students in em- 
broidery feel and say that their young comrade 
was a victim to the practice of her art. At the 
head-quarters of the New York Society of Dee- 
orative Art it is very generally assumed that to 
embroider day after day is extremely trying to a 
woman’s body and soul, and although occasion- 
ally an enthusiast may maintain that only those 
women whose eyes and backs are naturally weak 
find especial discomfort, the fact remains that, 
ostensibly, the eyes and backs of most women 


} are naturally weak, and it is said that the skill- 


ful instructor in art-embroidery at the rooms of 
the society is in the habit of recognizing this fact. 
She changes the work of her pupils when they are 
tired of leaning over the frame, giving them a 
pattern that they may hold in their laps or hands ; 
and she advises them against the evil consequences 
of putting their eyes too close to the stuffs. 

In the next place, the demand for art-embroid- 
eries is now greater in the United States than 
ever before. During the first three weeks of last 
October the Society of Decorative Art sold more 
of them than during an entire year. The impetus 
given three years ago to the interior decoration 
of American houses, and upon the crest of which 
the decorators are still riding, has furnished em- 
ployment for thousands of women who under- 
stand how to use their needles deftly. The em- 
broidered bed-spreads and pillow-covers that now 
adorn some private apartments in the principal 
cities of this country rival in beauty and costli- 
ness those to be found in the principal palaces of 
the Old World. Many a bedroom in New York 
city contains embroideries that cost enough to 
build and comfortably furnish a score of dwelling- 
houses, any one of which the average American 
would be proud to live in. Window-hangings, 
portiéres, wall- panels, mantel lambrequins, and 
chair backs and covers, in addition to bed-spreads 
and sham bolsters, invite the eye and heart. Yet 
with all this affluent demand, the needle-woman 
considers herself accomplished and fortunate if 
she can earn two dollars a day with tired eyes 
and aching back. 

A principal reason is that most of the largest 
buyers have been disposed to patronize the for- 
eign market. “Our millionaires,” said an officer 
of the New York Society of Decorative Art re- 
cently, “do not buy their embroideries of us.” 
The owner of one of the most sumptuously fur- 
nished new houses in this city spent many thou- 
sands of dollars in Europe for art needle-work, 
but the Society of Decorative Art received only 
an order for a bolster-case to supply the place of 
one which had been purchased across the sea, 
and which, for some reason or other, had failed to 
put in an appearance. This is not because Amer- 
ican-made embroideries are inferior to most of 
the imported ones. Then why not? Who knows? 
And what boots it to tell if one does know? But 
the tide is turning. 

While the embroiderer who depends upon her 
manual Jabor for support is less comfortably sit- 
uated than her sister in several other departments 
of esthetic effort, the embroiderer who needs or 
desires only to supplement her income will find 
in the practice of ornamental needle-work a plea- 
sant and fairly remunerative occupation. Man- 
tel lambrequins in the rooms of the Society of 
Decorative Art are sold for from twenty to one 
hundred and fifty dollars apiece ; doyleys for from 
ten to thirty-five dollars a dozen; buffet or bu- 
reau covers for from five to twenty-five dollars 
apiece, and chair backs for from five to twenty dol- 
lars. Portitres, hangings, and bed-spreads easily 
run some distance into the hundreds if the work 
is elaborate and fine. Now a very respectable 
doyley can be embroidered in an evening, and in 
twelve evenings a dozen doyleys, worth, we will 
say, fifteen dollars—a sum not large, but often 
highly convenient. A young woman who has 
the taste, skill, and time—three requisites which 
many a young woman has—can get some doyleys 
stamped at small cost, embroider fifteen dollars’ 
worth, and scarcely feel the labor if it is done at 
spare moments. A very charming bride recent- 
ly received her friends at her marriage in a beau- 
tiful satin dress which her own hands had elabo- 
rately embroidered. She did not put any cash 
into her pocket by doing so, but she kept con- 
siderable cash in her father’s pocket. 

So far as a direct return of money for manual 
labor goes, the smaller articles of embroidery are 
more remunerative than the larger ones. The 
Society of Decorative Art recently exposed for 
sale a piece of embroidery which had ‘taken the 
maker one hundred and twenty-five days to pro- 
duce, and for which the institution had paid at 
the rate of a dollar a day. Many customers were 
frightened at the idea of giving a hundred and 
fifty or a hundred and seventy-five dollars for it. 
They preferred doyleys at fifteen dollars a dozen ; 
and I have the honor of knowing a bright girl, 
scarcely a dozen years old, who often makes her- 
self happy by beginning and finishing one euch 
doyley in an evening, and sending it to the sales- 
rooms of the society, where it is sure speedily to 
win a buyer. But the remunerative department 
of art-embroidery is that of designing. There is 
at least one young woman in this city whese ap- 
prehension of what will meet the popular taste 
is so clear that she receives a hundred dollars for 
almost every portitre design she can furnish. 
To acquire such an apprehension, and to make 
practical use of it, are worth many a woman’s 
while. The demand for something new is al- 
ways and everywhere insatiable; and no art- 
worker can truly say that she is incapable of re- 
sponding to it until she has intelligently tried 





the resources with which nature and education 
have endowed her. It is a mistake to suppose 
that women are not, or have not been, inventors. 
I remember to have seen in a leading newspaper 
a few months ago a long and very interesting list 
of feminine inventions of importance. If, in ad- 
dition to drawing her one-hundred-dollar design, 
the artist chooses to execute it, she will receive 
perhaps three hundred dollars. But the time 
consumed in the execution might be a hundred 
and fifty laborious days of eight or ten hours 
each. 

It can not be denied that the remunerative as- 
pects of the art of embroidery are much marred 
by the presence of clever amateurs who practice 
the art without needing the money it may bring 
them. These non-professional working - women 
often send to the sales-rooms specimens of their 
skill which they are willing to sell at a consider- 
ably lower price than these could have been pro- 
duced for if the time spent upon them was reck- 
oned to be worth a dollar « day. They also do 
much embroidery for themselves, and gratuitously, 
in the shape of presents, for their friends, think- 
ing of money no more than Queen Matilda thought 
when she celebrated her illustrious husband’s ex- 
ploits by embroidering pictorial representations 
of them on the long roll of linen mistakenly 
known as the Bayeux tapestry; no more than 
Bess of Hardwick thought when embroidering 
coverings for the furniture of her palace; no more 
than Andromache thought when embroidering 
that famous stuff “confusedly gay with inter- 
mingled flowers.” It was not gold that the noble 
ladies of the Middle Ages were in pursuit of when 
embroidering in their castles with their maids dur- 
ing the absence of their pugnacious lords; and 
surely as little do their posterity think of it when 
fingering skillfully in the palaces of New York 
their beautifully designed needle-work. The pro- 
fessional embroiderers think of it, though, and 
sometimes fret over the competitive industry of 
their rich rivals—fret as do the professional 
singers in England over the present demand for 
amateur and unpaid songsters at receptions in 
drawing-rooms where a short time ago they them- 
selves were singing for very liberal fees, 

To put the whole matter in a nutshell: If you 
have no ideas of your own to embroider, you might 
as well beaseamstress. Indeed, you might better 
be one, so far as remuneration is concerned. But 
if you can draw designs that are individual and good, 
you may earn from three to five thousand dollars a 
year if you will exercise perseverance and tact in 
disposing of your work, You must call upon the 
decorators, the silk-weavers, the wall-paper man- 
ufacturers, and the stampers of cotton goods, and 
show them what you can do. If the designs that 
you offer are original and of good workmanship, 
you will certainly be able to sell them for from 
ten to one hundred dollars apiece. The demand 
for such designs was never before so urgent and 
wide-spread in this country. The decorators, the 
silk-weavers, the wall-paper manufacturers, and 
the stampers of cotton goods are arousing them- 
selves to meet it, and there is no general market 
where they can find what they want. Until such 
a market is organized the young woman who is 
clever as a designer, and who desires to sell her 
work, must make herself and her wares known 
with persistent and peripatetic zeal. And in 
doing so let her comfort herself with the follow- 
ing facts: First, American embroideries, both in 
design and in execution, are now the peers, and 
perhaps the superiors, of any other embroideries, 
ancient or modern. I have seen recently two 
large exquisitely lustrous and beautiful speci- 
mens, consisting of masses of roses on a pale yel- 
low silk ground, which themselves more than 
demonstrate the truth of the assertion. Second- 
ly, women designers are superior to men design- 
ers, because the former have a practical know- 
ledge of stitchery, and therefore understand the 
limitations and possibilities of designs for em- 
broideries, Experience has proven the truth of 
this statement also. A few months devoted to 
the technique of her profession, to the literature 
of it, and to the rudimentary principles and prac- 
tice of the arts of, drawing and painting, as these 
are taught in the school of the Art Students’ 
League, for example, or in any other good art- 
school, will surely enable a young woman of cul- 
tivated tastes and moderate inventive power to 
make designs which the decorators of houses, the 
silk-weavers, the wall-paper manufacturers, and 
the stampers of cotton goods will be really glad 
to buy at remunerative prices. Whatever capers 
the popular taste may cut, the demand for em- 
broidered stuffs is not likely to cease. The beau- 
ty of tints, of tones, and of light and shade in 
fine specimens of colored embroidery—the same 
beauty which has given world-wide and enduring 
fame to Joseph’s coat of many colors—is not like- 
ly to pine for admirers, Poetry has seen fit to 
immortalize the embroidered Sidonian veil worn 
by Cleopatra at the banquet which she gave to 
Cesar, and the embroidered war scenes wrought 
out by Helen of Troy. Who shall say that there 
are not women now living whose artistic exploits 
in “ picturesque embroidery,” in pure embroidery, 
and in needle-woven tapestry will shine in song 
and story a thousand years to come? 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MEN’S BUSINESS SUITS, 


\ TORSTEDS and cassimeres of neat small 

checks and mixed threads of color are 
used for the entire suit—coat, vest, and trousers 
—worn by men during business hours, Red, 
brown, and blue threads woven together to pro- 
duce quiet dark effects are most liked; rough- 
finished Scotch goods with knotty surfaces are 
made into sack suits for extremely fashionable 
young men, and brown is a favorite color for these 
rough suits. Most of the plain-surfaced suitings 
are made with an English cut-away coat, fastened 
either by one or four buttons, very closely fitted, 
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and buttoned higher on the chest than such coats 
have ever been. The one-buttoned cut-away coat 
may be worn buttoned or unbuttoned at pleasure, 
but that with four buttons must be always but- 
toned. When this coat is not used, the sack is 
preferred in the double-breasted shape known as 
the pea-jacket. The vests of all such suits are 
single-breasted and very high; those made of 
smooth goods have collars, but those of rough 
goods are without collars, All suitings are made 
up with stitched edges, as black braid bindings 
are too striking. Trousers are closely fitted, but 
the extreme of this fashion has not been followed 
by well-dressed men. 


WALKING AND AFTERNOON SUITS. 


For walking and afternoon suits the preference 
is for the four-buttoned cut-away English coat of 
black, blue, or brown diagonal cloth, with a vest 
of the same material, and trousers of a different 
cloth that has narrow stripes of quiet dark colors. 
The novelty for these pantaloons is a new English 
cloth in what is known as whip-cord patterns, re- 
sembling the narrow stripes of corduroy. 


DAY DRESS SUITS. 

The dress suit for day weddings, receptions, 
and visits has the Prince Albert frock-coat of 
blue or black corkscrew woven cloth, or of diag- 
onal cloth, with a vest of the same, and dark 
pantaloons of the whip-cord pattern or other dark 
sombre mixture, or stripes. The double-breasted 
frock-coat of this suit is not so long as that worn 
last year, and is made with silk facing and bound 
edges; for the latter purpose flat braid is more 
used than satin galloon. The vest, as a rule, 
matches the coat in material and in being cut so 
high that only a narrow folded scarf is needed to 
fill in the space below the shirt collar and entire- 
ly conceal the shirt front. Plain light-colored 
trousers, such as lavender, gray, and écru, are en- 
tirely out of fashion; the preference is for dark 
narrow stripes. 

FULL-DRESS EVENING SUITS. 

A biack broadcloth coat and vest with black 
doeskin trousers remains the regulation full-dress 
suit for late dinners, the opera, evening calls, and 
all evening entertainments, but is not worn to day 
receptions or weddings, no matter how elaborate 
they may be. The swallow-tail dress-coat with 
its low-cut front has lapels faced with the 
heaviest silk, and its edges are finished with a 
cord the size of a steel knitting-needle; the silk 
facing, however, is a matter of taste, and may be 
omitted. The vest is cut as low as the coat, with 
wide lapels, and is fastened by three buttons. 
Anything extreme in the cut and finish of such a 
suit is avoided by men of taste. The pantaloons 
have a stripe down the outside seam on the legs, 
made of silk braid for young men, or of a slight 
cord for those who are older. 


OVERCOATS. 

Fall overcoats are made either of heavy dress- 
ed beaver cloth or of soft-finished Melton. They 
are single-breasted sacks, not very long, but of 
medium length, reaching about to the knees. 
Brown, gray, sage, and olive are the stylish col- 
ors. Winter overcoats are of similar shape, but 
are made of the warm thick fur-beaver cloth, or 
else of Elysian cloth. A collar of velvet is now 
fashionable for these, with a narrow edging like 
a cord of velvet finishing the coat elsewhere; the 
facing is of quilted satin, and the lining is usual- 
ly of plain satin. Blue is the fashionable choice, 
and brown is also much used. Driving coats of 
drab pilot-cloth are made very large and loose- 
fitting, with large pearl buttons on their double- 
breasted fronts. The top-coats of cloth with fur 
lining, or else made of seal-skin or of buffalo-skin, 
to be worn over dress suits, or when driving or 
travelling, were described in Bazar No. 47, 
Vol. XV. 

SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 

Shirt bosoms retain the plain shield shape, 
made of three thicknesses of linen, fastened by 
one large stud button. A line of very fine cords 
or of thread-like tucks may be down the edge 
outside of the stud, but embroidery is not used 
even with full dress, and the attempt to introduce 
pleated bosoms has not been successful. New 
standing collars are close to the neck and very 
high, measuring two inches in height, but are 
made without a band; these are cut to lap di- 
agonally, and are called the Taurus; there are 
other narrower bands that meet in front, while 
others lap, and still others have a small open 
space at the throat; they are also made with 
square corners, or rounded slightly, while others 
slope gradually narrower to the front. Turned- 
down collars have an inch of space open at the 
throat, and widen further to their pointed ends. 
Cuffs have square corners that meet when fast- 
ened by linked sleeve-buttons. 

NECK WEAR. 

Puffed scarfs are worn with standing collars, 
while those more flatly folded are preferred 
with turned-down collars. The puffed scarf is 
only very slightly puffed at the top, and then 
lapped wide and flat below. Satin with stripes, 
spots, and intricate figures in dark rich colors is 
the fabric of the handsomest folded scarfs. A 
great deal more color is used in searfs than for- 
merly, but the favor is still given to those with 
black or very dark grounds lightened by dashes, 
flecks, dots, or rings of a brighter hue; repped 
balls an inch in diameter are on satin ground of 
contrasting color, or else there are linked rings, 
or blocks, or lines of red satin on a black or green 
ground. Red scarfs are very much used by men 
of dark complexion. The straight wide De Join- 
ville searf of brocaded satin is tied by the wearer 
in a narrow sailor knot. Folded white cambric 
or lawn ties not quite an inch wide, and with 
square ends, are still used for full dress, but the 
novelty is white repped ottoman silk as lustrous 
as satin made up in a narrowly folded sailor knot. 








Small pearl-headed pins are used to hold the 
loops of a white tie in place. Scarf pins are very 
simple, such as a hammered gold knob, or else an 
enamelled ball, or one of mat gold with three 
jewels in it, and for these colored stones are liked, 
such as a ruby, sapphire, and diamond, or a tur- 
quoise with a pink and a black pearl. Some- 
times the jewels are sunk in the gold in gypsy 
setting, while other pins are small and entirely 
incrusted with jewels. A water bottle, a perfume 
jar, a bat, a pipe, and a lucifer-match are among 
the designs made of gold and decorated with 
enamel. There are also many with an animal’s 
head cut out of dark stone, or else made of gold, 
holding a gem in the mouth. Dark silver pins 
are made in quaint devices of birds’ heads, masks, 
and also to represent a flower in its natural col- 
ors. Collar-buttons are of hammered gold, and 
sometimes they hold a jewel. The linked sleeve- 
buttons are square, round, or oval disks of ham- 
mered silver or gold, or else some dark carved 
stone. Studs of white enamel or of beaten gold 
are most generally worn, while the single large 
stud button for full dress may contain a jewel. 


UNDER-WEAR, HOSIERY, ETC, 


Silk under-wear of heavy quality is worn all 
winter, but the English merino suits are now 
made in fine qualities that commend them to the 
most luxurious tastes. Mauve shades are said to 
wash best in silk under-wear, while various colors 
are equally good in merino, such as sky blue, 
y, and reddish-brown. Over-vests of 
dark ribbed silk, with or without sleeves, are 
commended to travellers for wearing outside the 
vest for great warmth. The woollen hosiery made 
of the finest camel’s-hair now rivals silk socks in 
lightness and fineness; these come in natural 
écru wool shades with white silk toes and heels, 
The English socks of vicuna wool are thick, 
warm, and soft, and may be had of different 
weight, either quite light or very heavy; they are 
in the cream, tan, and drab shades that wash 
well, and some have leopard spots or tiger mark- 
ing. For silk hose black is still preferred for 
dress, with colored clocks on the sides, or wrought 
in small designs on the front of the leg and the 
instep. Ribbed silk hose with smooth feet are 
very durable, and are imported in dark blue, seal 
brown, the darkest wine-color, and other red 
shades, but are most used in plain black. 

Blanket wrappers for the bath are made of 
dark English blankets with a wide band of con- 
trasting colors for a border and for the neck and 
sleeves; tan, drab, or brown have pink or blue 
borders of great width. The Turkish towelling 
wrappers are now shown in tan and brown as 
well as white, and there are many striped flannel 
gowns of the French cloth-finished flannels in 
dark colors. English dressing-gowns made in 
Ulster shapes are of the thick yet lightly woven 
English homespun cloth; these are in blocks, 
checks, and stripes of dark brown with red, or 
tan-color with blue and orange lines, Short 
jackets for smoking, billiards, etc., are made of 
English checks and Scotch tweeds without any 
fanciful quilting, but with a cord of the mingled 
colors as a finish on the edge. 





HANDKERCHIEFS AND GLOVES, 


A silk handkerchief of solid color, with a wide 
hem that is hem-stitched, is worn in the breast 
pocket of the overcoat to give a touch of color, 
or just inside the neck of the coat as a protec- 
tion to the throat, The silk handkerchiefs for 
use have white figured centres with plain colored 
or else striped or plaid hems. White cambric 
handkerchiefs have a wide hem with an embroid- 
ered initial or monogram done in white, not in 
colors; the block needle-work is also seen in fine 
handkerchiefs both in the lettering and the bor- 
der. 

Gloves are again very generally worn on the 
street for walking, for driving, and at church, but 
it still remains a matter of individual preference 
whether or not they are worn at weddings, the 
opera, ete. For the street are tan and reddish- 
brown gloves fastened by two buttons, and wide- 
ly stitched on the back either in black or in self- 
color. Pearl-colored gloves with black stitching 
are for full dress, Undressed kid gloves have 
been largely imported for gentlemen, but they 
give the preference to those of heavier dressed 
kid. Cedar red is the stylish shade for driving- 
gloves of heavy goat-skin. Knitted gloves with 
kid facing inside the hands are also liked for 
driving in wintry weather. 


HATS, 


The fashionable black silk hat for dress has a 
low bell crown about five and seven-eighths inch- 
es high, with a D’Orsay curved brim with medium 
roll, two inches or a trifle less in width. For very 
young and stylish men the hat crown is made 
lower by a fourth of an inch, which has more ef- 
fect than one might suppose. Price $8. The 
lat for business and general wear is a black felt 
of Derby shape, with the round crown five inches 
high, with wider brim than has been lately worn, 
and a wide binding ; there are also lower-crown- 
ed Derbys for young men, and these are $4 50. 
The more popular style is the square-crowned 
stiff felt hat, with brim two and an eighth inches 
wide; this is most used of black felt, but olive 
and brown shades are shown to match suits. 
Fine soft black felt hats for travellers have in- 
dented crown, wide brim, and a band two inches 
broad around the crown. Large sombreros of 
soft felt are used by Southerners, but are not 
worn here except by very large men. Polo caps 
of cloth, and pocket hats of soft felt that can not 
be injured by crushing, are used for travelling. 
English opera-hats are made of merino or of 
ribbed silk, Those with merino crown and satin- 
lined brim are best liked here for crush hats, and 
cost from $8 to $12. Seal-skin caps have high 
round crowns in the Canadian style, with a wide 
band that may be rolled up or turned down at 
pleasure. 





SHOES. 


Closely fitted trousers that do not spring over 
the ankles make the feet conspicuous ; hence, to 
wear with these, walking shoes have pointed toes 
and narrow soles, as these have the apparent 
effect of diminishing the size of the feet. Shoe- 
makers make such shoes under protest, warning 
their customers that they are uncomfortable to 
wear, and will permanently injure the feet. For 
the street are calf-skin buttoned gaiters with 
low broad heels and moderately pointed toes. 
Dress shoes are similarly made of patent-leather, 
with tops of cloth or satin Frangais. Low Oxford 
ties of patent-leather are worn by young men. 
Pumps are now little used. For the house are 
slippers of alligator-skin in its natural écru shade. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
James W. Bett; S. Bupp; D. D. Youmans; and 
Giaze & McCreepy. 





PERSONAL. 


In hope of relieving his bronchitis, ex-Minis- 
ter ELtiuc B. WAasHBURNE will winter in New 
Mexico, 

—The American committee on the Darwin 
Memorial, of which Asa Gray is chairman, is 
composed of Professor Leipy, Mr. Le Conte, 
and Dr. WEIR MITCHELL. 

—The navy has adopted Lieutenant Very’s 
system of night signals. 

—The late Governor of Bengal, author of in- 
teresting works on India, Sir RicHarp TemPLe, 
is now visiting this country. 

—Frep Douetass is in ill health. 

—Mr. Winans, of Baltimore, has killed some 
two hundred stags in the Scotch forest for shoot- 
ing in which he pays seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars yearly. 

—The tomb of Mr. GARFIELD is still guarded 
by sentinels. 

—Qne of the first men to reveal to the average 
American the wonderful clearness of the Hindoo 
mind was the Rev. Dr. ScuppeR, in his lectures 
of twenty-three years ago. 

—The remains of Joun Howarp Payne, au- 
thor of ** Home, Sweet Home,” are to be brought 
from Tunis and re-interred in Washington next 
spring, through the instrumentality of Mr. W. 
W. Corcoran. 

—Dr. ADAM CARDENAS, President of Nicara- 
gua, is having his son educated at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

—Mr. Nicnovas FIsH, our Minister to Bel- 
gium, has become very popular in Brussels 
through his handsome hospitality. 

—Being six feet in height, Senator Do.pn, of 
Oregon, has a commanding presence. He wears 
black whiskers, has a dark skin, and a good voice. 

—Mr. WHITTIER has been spending the last 
six weeks at Amesbury, Massachusetts, where 
he votes, before taking up his winter abode in 
Boston. 

—To float down the Colorado of the West from 
its source to its mouth is the present plan of 
PauL Boyton, who certainly belongs to the 
floating population. 

—A rare and costly orchid, a Cattleya exonien- 
sis, with pale rose-colored petals and rich mauve 
tips, was exhibited by H. H. HUNNEWELL at the 
recent exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society in Boston. 

—Washington city is to be the permanent 
dwelling-place of the inventor of the Bex tele- 
phone. Mr. Bett was born in Scotland, and 
took out his naturalization papers only the oth- 
er day. 

—Two of ALBERT BrerstapT’s paintings of 
the Yosemite Valley, together with other inval- 
uable things not to be replaced, were burned in 
his residence on the Hudson, called Malkasten, 
the German for ‘‘ Painter’s Box.” 

—The only living son of Henry Cray, JoHN 
M. Cuiay, lives on a farm adjoining Ashland, his 
father’s place. 

—The Women’s Silk-culture Association of 
Philadelphia, whose corresponding secretary is 
Miss 8. GIBBON, of that city, offers premiums of 
from ten to a hundred dollars for the production 
of the ten largest amounts of cocoons in the 
country. 

—Professor H. W. Farnam, Captain C. H. 
TownsuenDd, and J. 8. Dewe., of New Haven, 
three friends of Yale College, have purchased of 
a London bookseller, and given to the college 
library, a collection of old American newspapers 
made by Sir Henry CLInton, commander-in- 
chief of the English forces in this country dur- 
ing the latter years of the Revolution, 

—Sixty thousand acres of land in Southern 
Florida have been bought by Lord Hovuguton, 
who means to invest a million dollars in sugar- 
culture there. 

—The foot of General NrcoLas ve PIeROLA, 
ex-President of Peru, is as small as a woman's. 
He has a clear complexion, brown eyes, dark 
wavy hair, mustache, and imperial. 

—Being too feeble to address an audience, 
Professor WILLIAM WAGNER, aged ninety-three, 
is lecturing by proxy in Philadelphia, sitting on 
the platform while an elocutionist reads his 
manuscript. 

—The portrait sculptors are reaping golden 
harvests nowadays. A statue of Prince Louis 
NAPOLEON is to be unveiled at Woolwich by the 
Duke of Connaught; Mr. BoeuM’s bronze statue 
of CARLYLE was lately unveiled in London; the 
Hungarian Nightingale, Pet6rt, has one at Buda- 
Pesth; and WASHINGTON IRVING is to be honor- 
ed by one in Central Park. 

—Mrs. C. C. WasuBurn, wife of the late Gov- 
ernor, who has been in the asylum for thirty 
years, is now likely to recover. 

—A tribe of civilized and Christianized In- 
dians in New York State have been found by 
Mr. FRANK CUSHING to possess a complete ac- 
quaintance with Zuni ceremonials, war and med- 
icine dances, and the rest, which they have guard- 
ed so carefully that he was only able to learn 
them in his character of initiated Indian chief. 

—* Texas Jack,” “California Joe,’ “ Merci- 
less Ben,’’ ** Wild Bill,” and ‘* Buffalo Bill,” a 
party of Indian hunters whose ages varied from 
twelve to fourteen years, started from Ithaca, 
Michigan, the other day, but were overtaken by 
the pale faces, and their effects properly admin- 
istered on. 

—It is said that Mr. W. W. Corcoray, of 
Washington, thinking of enlarging the Arling- 
ton Hotel in that city, sent a note to Mrs. FREE- 
MAN, who owns a fine brown-stone mansion ad- 
joining the hotel, asking her to name the price 




















of her property that he might send her a check 
for it; whereupon the negotiations were stopped 
by Mrs. Freeman’s replying that she bad long 
wished for a larger flower garden, and what 
would he take for the Arlington Hotel ? 

—Mr. Navarko, the young Cuban who fs to 
marry the daughter of Sefor Barca, the Spanish 
Minister to this country, is very wealthy. His 
father is largely interested in railroads. 

—The Chinese Minister's wife does not like to 
be thought a person of tender years, and claims 
to be twenty-five. She is petite, weighing ninety- 
four pounds, and her feet are not unduly small. 
She dresses on the street as American ladies do, 
having lately been seen in a wine-colored bro- 
caded velvet polonaise over plain velvet, with a 
hat whose brim droops over the brow, and on 
whose sides hang long drooping plumes. 

—There is to be a scholastic celebration of 
Luruer’s four-hundredth birthday, for which 
: Town Council of Berlin has voted money. 

—Ten thousand dollars have been given by 
King ALFonso for the sufferers by the Cuban 
cyclone, and five thousand by his sister, the In- 
fanta IsaBEL. 

—A picture by MEeIssonier, measuring only 

six by four inches, * Polichinelle,”’ was lately 
bought by M. Secreran, a Parisian amateur, for 
eight thousand dollars, 
—Peat mould has been found valuable by Dr. 
NEvBERG for the purpose of dressing wounds, 
chiefly on account of its great power of absorb- 
ing the products of decomposition. 

—RicHakD D. BLACKMORE, the novelist, never 
trusts his imagination in painting the scenery 
of his works, but studies it on the spot. 












—The great basso of twenty years ago or so, 
Herr Can. Formes, has long lived in San Fran- 
cisco, but is now to make New York his home, 

—Mrs. Lanorry’s simple wardrobe cost eight 
thousand dollars. 

—The royal family of Great Britain are well 
provided for in the matter of Scotch residences. 
Besides her Balmoral Castle, the Queen owns a 
charming cottage at Glossalt Shiel, and a chalet 
in Ballochbuie Forest; the Prince of Wales owns 
the beautiful estate of Birkhall, bought by the 
GoRDON family for him some twenty-five years 
ago; and the Queen is now the proprietor of 
Abergeldie also. 

—KINGLAKE is finishing the last volume of his 
Crimean history ; it willappear just twenty years 
after the first one. 

—The Princess HeLena, wife of Prince Curis- 
TIAN, has just translated the book concerning 
First Aid to the Injured, written by her brother- 
in-law Dr. Esmarca. For a Christian woman 
making the enlightened pretensions that Queen 
VicToRIA does, it remains inexplicable that she 
should have atlowed one of her daughters to 
marry a man already the partner of a morganatic 
marriage, and her cousin, the Princess Mary, to 
marry the Duke of Teck, himself the child of a 
morganatic mnarriage 

—Lady STRANGFORD has fitted up a hospital 
in ARABI Pasha’s former residence at Cairo. 
The Mohammedans hoot the Christians through 
the streets there, 

—SopuHie£ CRUVELLI has never sung In public 
since her mnarrhige, ex¢ ept once a year at Nice 
for the benefit of the poor. The Vicomte V1- 
GIER, & connoisseur, gourmet, accomplished dil- 
ettante, and man of the world, who lately died, 
was her husband. 

—QOne of the most famous Oriental scholars, 
who graduated at Cambridge University, who 
has written a book against polygamy which has 
been translated into French, who has translated 
Homer into Arabic, who is a member of numer- 
ous European learned societies, and has been 
decorated by Italy, Russia, France, and Turkey, 
ABDUL Kerim Pasua Et ZaBer by name, is 





coming to America to make arrangements for 
the emigration of some of AKABI Bey’s followers. 
— The surplice was introduced into use in the 


Channel Islands by the late Dr. Pusey in 1848, 
and the one he wore is still kept at Sark, 

—Mr. STANLEY LAN&-POOLE admonishes the 
patriotic poets of England that Egyptian names 
should be kept in the middle of their lines. 
Neglect of this rule, he says, results in rhyming 
* Tel-el-Kebir’” with when it is pro- 
nounced ‘ Tel-el-Kebeer,”’ and would rhyme 
with ‘*severe,’’? while ** ARABI”’ 
in accent or sound with * 
with ‘a harpy.” 

—The wife of the first secretary of the Spanish 
Embassy in London, the Marquise del Moral, ts 
the daughter of Mrs. Frances Euxiot, the wite 
of the Dean of Bristol. She has a genius for 
decorative art and for toilette, and is the author 
of Jottings of an Idle Woman in ltaly, and a simi- 
lar book of Sicilian notes. 

—In recognition of his great services at Con- 
stantinople, it is reported that Lord DuFFERIN 
is to be made a marquis. 

—The establishment of a Darwin Scholarship 
of Biology, which will support an American stu 
dent at the European school, is likely to be the 
form of a memorial to Darwin selected by the 
United States. 

—LAKANEL, who created the system of primary 
education in France, and founded the great pub- 
lic schools and the Institute, is to have a statue 
to his memory at Foix. 

—Mr. Rics, the lately deceased and really busi- 
ness member of the Rice and Besant firm in 
novel-writing, was a stiff bargainer with pub 
lishers, and the chief planner, Mr. Besant hay 
ing the best literary execution. Both he and his 
partner held positions that paid them a good in- 
come aside from their literary work, He was a 
genial, good-natured man, with a Jewish look, 
used to be fond of the turf, and played a dashing 
game at loo. He died in consequence of gan 
grene in the jaw following the cutting of a wis- 
dom tooth, which occasioned blood-poison, 

—A summer cottage is to be built at Neweas- 
tle, New Hampshire, by Epmunp C, StepMan. 

—The Princess MATHILDs lives in the Rue de 
Berri when in Paris; the inner court of her 
house has been turned into a salon of Oriental 
aspect. She receives dressed in rich and pictur- 
esque garments, with a regal bearing, but friend 
ly manner; ladies courtesy to her, gentlemen 
kiss her wrist. She is Italian in her tastes and 
education, but her friends are eminent French- 
men, Her first love was Lours NAPOLEON, but 
at twenty-one she married the miserable Russian 
Prince ANATOLE Demivorr, whom she left in 
less than four years, the Czar obliging him to 
give her an annuity of two hundred thousand 
rubles, and to keep a thousand miles away 
from her, M. Renan is her spiritual director. 
She is an admirable water-colorist and a medal- 
list of the Sulou. 
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Ladies’ House and Street Dresses.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tue dress Fig. 1 is of old green satin duchesse, trimmed with black 
guipure lace which is underlaid with strawberry red satin. The skirt is 
bordered by green side-pleating, above which is a ruffle of guipure lace sup- 
ported by a red satin ruffle under it, and this is surmounted by wide kilt- 
pleating of green satin, The drapery consists of short paniers on the front, 
and bouffant back breadths which are hooked over the back of the pointed 
basque. Besides the satin paniers on the front there is a tablier made of 
guipure piece lace used as a transparent over red satin. The basque has a 
red satin vest trimmed with lace jabots, and a thick lace ruche around the 
neck. The bonnet is an old green felt poke, trimmed with a green velvet 
scarf and red ostrich tips. 

The dress Fig. 2 has a skirt of Turkish red cashmere; two four-inch 
pleatings border the bottom, and a pleated panel eight inches wide reaches 
almost to the top on the left side, filling in the space between the slashed 
edges of the polonaise. The latter is of cream and red Algerian striped 





Fig. 1.—Smk Musiin anp Lace Cap. 





wool, piped with red, 






















Vetvet Basque wits Sirk Mvustrn anp Lace Ficnv-Co.ttar anp Currs. 





an inch at the waist. The cuffs are made of wide white lace, which is fitted 
smoothly over the front of the sleeve, and turned in at the edge. A frill of 
crépe lisse, silk muslin, or lace finishes the sleeve at the wrist. This dressy 
basque can be worn with a black silk skirt, or with one of a harmonizing or 
a contrasting color, such as gray, brown, blue, etc., care being taken to choose 
a shade that will set off the rich maroon. 


Ladies’ Caps.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue crescent-shaped frame of the cap Fig. 1 measures eleven inches around 
and four inches across the widest part; it is cut of stiff net, and the edge, in 
which two narrow pleats are taken up in the front, is wired and bound. The 
frame is covered with rows of gathered lace, and a small crown consisting of 
a round puff of figured silk muslin trimmed with lace is joined to the back. 
A blue velvet ribbon bow is on the right side. 

The cap Fig. 2 has a frame similar to tiiat of Fig. 1, with Turkey red velvet 
ribbon three inches wide twisted around the front, and the ends of the ribbon, 
which are twelve inches long, crossed at the back. The frame is covered by 





Fig, 2.—Spantsh Lace anp VELVET Rippon Cap. 





and trimmed with red 
brandebourgs and 
tassels. 

The dress Fig. 3 is 
of seal brown cloth 
trimmed with black 
braid. It comprises 
a skirt with deep kilt- 
pleating, bordered at 
the bottom with a row 
of wide and one of 
narrow braid, and a 
long draped polonaise 
trimmed with three 
double rows of braid. 


Velvet Basque 
with Silk Muslin 
and Lace Fichu- 
Collar and Cuffs. 

TuIs maroon velvet 
basque is a long Jer- 
sey-shaped garment, 
slashed at the bottom 
and bound with satin 
around the tabs, and 
with slashed shoul- 
der puffs lined with 
satin. The fichu-col- 
lar, which is made of 
figured white silk 
muslin and Jace, is 
mounted on a lining 
or back of white 
foundation, This con- 
sists of a standing 
collar an inch and 
three- quarters deep 
at the back, and 
sloped a trifle nar- 
rower at the front, 
with two strips twelve 
inches long and three 
wide joined on at the 
lower front corners. 
The collar is covered 
over with white lace, 
and the strips on the 
front with two strips 
of silk muslin half a 
yard wide, that for 
the right side, which 
reaches to the waist 
only, twelve inches 
long, and that fur 
the left, which laps 
over the end of the 
right, half a yard 
jong. Gathered lace 
is set along the outer 
edge of both strips, 
and also across the 
bottom and up the 
inner edge as far as 
the waist on the léft 
one. The silk mus- 
lin is shirred at the 
top and at the waist 
line, and sewed to 
the foundation strips, 
which are narrowed 
down to a width of 





Fig. 1.—Satin Ducnesse Vistrine 
TOILETBE. ; 





Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Wootten Hovse Dress. 


Figs. 1-3.—LADIES’ HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES. 


two rows of cream 
Spanish lace, and a 


velvet ribbon bow, 
and the space for 
the crown is filled 


out with loops and 
ends of velvet ribbon 
and lace jabots, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. 





River Navigation 
in Mexico. 

T is said that an 
American com- 
pany has been form- 
ed for the purpose 
of running a line of 
steamers on the river 
De las Balsas, in Mex- 
ico, from the port of 
Pefapalco, on the Pa- 
cific coast, to Mesca- 
la, a town about two 
hundred miles from 
the mouth of the riv- 
er, to which point it 
is navigable for ves- 
sels of light draught. 
This enterprise would 
afford easy transit for 
the products of the 
rich State of Guerre- 
ro, which are of much 
mercantile —_import- 
ance. Guerrero is one 
of the most patriotic 
States of Mexico. The 
first republican Con- 
gress, presided over 
by the Padre Morelos, 
a distinguished leader 
of the war of Inde- 
pendence, was held 
at Chilpancingo, the 
present capital of the 
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State. Iguala, the 
town where Iturbide 
formed his famous 


plan which consum- 
mated the emancipa- 
tion of Mexico from 
Spanish rule, is also 
situated within its 
limits. The great Law 
of Reform, as it is 
called, which placed 
both religious and 
civil life in Mexico on 
a more liberal basis, 
also had its rise in a 
public movement in 
Guerrero. Acapulco, 
its largest sea-port, is 
a flourishing city, but 
lies under the disad- 
vantage that up to the 
present time means 
of transportation be- 
tween the port and 
the interior are of 
the most primitive 
description, 


Fig. 3.—Braiwep CiotH Suir ror 
Mippis-aGep Lapy, 
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AUTHOR OF “FROM EXILE,” 


CHAPTER XL. 
BAD NEWS. 


Kir drove back to The Knoll, after his visit to 
the empty house, in the highest spirits. Nothing, 
as he assured Trenna, could have turned out bet- 
ter than the result of their expedition. “Tama 
made man now so far as the Company is con- 
cerned, and, what pleases me more than all, it is 
to the governor I am indebted for it. To think 
that he put £300 a year in his son’s pocket with- 
out its costing him a sixpence should rejoice his 
parental heart.” 

Trenna answered only with a sigh and a shiver. 
The sense of impending calamity was heavy upon 
her. Now that her father was gone, she had a 
dread of him and of the consequences of his en- 


“As I told you before, Kit, had you millions, it would not alter my determination 
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“UNDER ONE ROOF,” ‘“‘WALTER’S WORD,” ‘“‘WON—NOT WOOED,” 
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| any idea of having a home apart from him, but 


| 


mity that she had never felt while under the | 


same roof with him. 


“My darling Trenna, that visit to the Grey | 
House has shaken your nerves,” said Kit, tender- | 
| augmented by £300 a year, was far above her 


ly. “ You want change of air and change of scene. 
As soon as I get back to London I shall look out 
for a suitable home for you, and then you shal! 
come and live with me. That was always your 
dream, you know.” 

It was true that it had been so, but now that 
he spoke of its being realized, it had no longer 
the charms for her that it had possessed in ima- 
gination. Not that she loved him less, or had 





that that which he proposed to offer her would, 
she felt, be different from the one she had pic- 
tured to herself. Her views had not been ambi- 
tious ; for herself, indeed, she would have required 
very little, and though Kit, she knew, would not 
have been satisfied with that, she had hoped he 
would have been content with some day of small 
things till his talents had gained their reward in 
due season. She wanted “ peace and quietness.” 
Having sowed his wild oats—which included the 
commission of one perilous crime—she had ima- 
gined that her darling Kit would have “settled 
down” to some legitimate calling, at which he 
would work diligently every day, while in social 
life he would remain as ever the favorite of all 
who knew him; that she would keep his house 
and minister to his needs, and find the greatest 
pleasure in the contemplation of his prosperity. 
His present position, as he himself described it, 
with an income already sufficient, and soon to be 


expectations in one way, but far below them in 
another. The society of his fine friends would, 
she perceived, be not to her taste, for—how dif- 
ferent from those at The Knoll !—they were fine- 
weather friends. If the mine failed, they would 
desert him, and doubtless blame him for its fail- 
ure. She did not want to see Kit in splendor, but 
in security. 





“Where you are I shall always be pleased to | 


be, Kit,” she answered, quietly ; “and indeed I 


feel I have trespassed on the hospitality of our 
dear friends here long enough, and that I ought 
to be making my own living, or helping you—if I 
can help you—to make yours.” 

“You can help me very much, Trenna,” Kit 
answered, gravely. There is nothing that gives 
more confidence to a man of business in a large 
way than to know that the belongings of those 
who are assisting him in his schemes are of a 
high class; it is almost as good as their having 
money of their own to lose—‘a stake in the 
country.’ ” 

“But perhaps your friend Mr. Braithwaite may 
not estimate me as you do, dear Kit.” 

“Pooh! pooh! the man is not a fool, though 
his mind has run to scrip and share: you will 
represent to him £5000 worth of stock at the 
very least.” 

“T hope you will see the interest of it,” she 
answered, smiling. 

“The worst of it is,” said Kit, thoughtfully, 
“the old man has neither wife nor daughter; and 
at first I am afraid there will be very little female 
society for you. When once the opportunity offers, 
[have no fears, but in the mean time you will have 
to make your own way. I am afraid you will find 
London dull till you come to know people.” 

“T don’t want any one but you, Kit. Of course 
I shall feel parting with dear Maud, but that will 
not be forever, let us hope.” 

“Nor for long,” answered Kit, gravely. ‘That 
is a matter on which I want to have a few words 


on this matter.” 
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with you. Before I leave The Knoll I mean to 
ask Maud to be ” 
“ Kit, that would be sheer madness 
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For the moment she had forgotten that he 
knew nothing of the attachment that had sprung 
up between Maud and Frank Meade, which she 
was quite convinced Kit had no power to shake, 
whatever might have been the case some months 
ago. The confidence of her tone pe rh ips 1 1ised 
some suspicion in her brother’s mind, for he flush- 
ed to his forehead 

“ Madness!” he echoed. “I do not understand 
you, Trenna. Maud has heard me ask that vi 
question—though, I admit, not in so many words 
—and certainly did not doubt my sanity. Mo 
over, when I last hinted at this very thing I was 
in a far less prosperous condition ; indeed, it was 
my means alone, ither the want of them, that 
prevented my speaking out She knew, however 
what I meant, and did not reprove, far less reject 
me. Yet now Iam my own master, and half-way 
on the road to fortune, you talk of ‘ madness,’ as 
though I had no chance with her.” 

“In my opinion, my dear brother, you have no 
chance.” 

“Why not? Marid is still herself, and if Iam 
changed, it is for the better Why no 

Trenna was silent. She dared 1 iy that 
Maud was not what he had left her, since that 
would have involved Frank Meade’s name. She 
could not be ar, even [rom Kit, to hear him spok- 


| en of with antagonism or, still worse, contempt. 
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“You may have great expectations, Kit,” she 
said at last, “ but you have nothing sure. Tome 
you are all in all; I am ready to take all risks 
with you, to endure adversity, to skate with you 
over very thin ice indeed. But look into your 
own heart, and answer truly, Is Maud fit for 
that?” 

“That is for her to judge,” he answered; “I 
shall tell her all.” 

“No, Kit, not all.” 

He turned upon her with fury in his eyes; but 
it was only for an instant. The remembrance of 
her devotion staved the torrent on his very lips. 

“Not all, of course, Trenna,” he answered, in 
low tones; “why should I speak to her of what 
is over and gone? Do you suppose that any man 
speaks to the girl he loves of all his past? I 
have sinned, and I have suffered. Let that suf- 
fice. Is a man to go on all fours all his life be- 
cause he has tripped once or twice ?” 

“Once or twice! I wish he had said ‘ once,’” 
thought Trenna to herself. “Is it possible that 
he has got into trouble again?” 

“ As to my future,” he continued, “I shall lay 
it all before her. I have nothing to conceal. 
Even now I can maintain her in the same luxury 
and comfort to which she has been accustomed, 
and in a few years I shall have a large fortune, 
amply sufficient for her, you,and me. You will 
forgive me,” he added, with a tender smile, “ for 
putting Maud first, Trenna ?” 

“T will forgive you if she becomes your wife, 
Kit; I will endeavor, though it will be very hard, 
to give up the first place in your affections to the 
woman you may choose for your bride.” 

“T have chosen: none but Maud will content 
me. When I have set my heart upon a thing, I 
am not easily moved from it, as you know, I 
had hoped to have your assistance, Trenna, in this 
matter; but there, it seems, I was mistaken.” 

“You have my good wishes, Kit.” 

“Tut! tut!” he put in, impatiently; “say that 
I have your prayers at once. I prefer deeds to 
words.” 

“ You are not angry with me, Kit ?” 

“No, no. Inever can be that. Of your good 
word I may be surely certain.” His tone, never- 
theless, was one of inquiry. His intuition was 
so keen that he read his sister’s very heart in this 
matter, and felt that, while content to trust in 
him herself, she trembled for her friend. 

“You may be very certain, Kit, that I shall 
never breathe one word in your disparagement,” 

“That’s well,” he answered, cheerfully, and 
kissed her. “You are my Providence, Trenna, 
and, like the hunter, I will be satisfied, since if 
you are not for me, you will not at least be for 
the bear, See! there is the old Doctor driving 
away from The Knoll” (for they had come in 
sight of the gates): “ there can be surely nothing 
the matter since we left it.” 

There was nothing the matter at The Knoll, but 
Dr. Meade had brought sad news, which had touch- 
ed the little household nearly. His son Frank 
had been taken ill in London, and that so seri- 
ously that it was a question whether his father 
should not go up to him. What added, if it were 
possible, to the interest excited by this intelli- 
gence was that his illness had been contracted in 
the exercise of his profession. In endeavoring 
to relieve a little child suffering from some dis- 
order of the throat, for which an operation had 
been necessary, the young man had imprudently 
placed his lips to the wound, and was now him- 
self prostrated by the same complaint. With 
true womanly kindness Mrs. Medway had at once 
offered to go and nurse him. 

“T can get ready in half an hour,” she had said 
to his father, “and will accompany you to Lon- 
don this very day, if you think my services would 
be of any assistance.” 

The good Doctor had been deeply moved by 
this proposal. 

“Frank must be ill indeed,” he said, “if the 
news of such an offer does not do him good. I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart both on 
his behalf and my own. But where he is—in his 
own hospital—there will be no lack of excellent 
nurses. If he recovers’’—here the Doctor's voice 
grew very husky—‘I shall send for him home, 
for he will need recruiting, and then you shall be 
as kind to him as you please.” 

“Ts the disease so very serious, then, even to a 
grown person ?”—for the child had died. 

The Doctor nodded, and shut his lips together. 

The tears rolled silently down Mrs. Medway’s 
cheeks. 

“ Poor Frank, dear Frank,” said Mark, softly : 
“may God spare him to you, Doctor, even from a 
hero’s death! Is it not just what we should all 
have expected of him, Maud ?” 

There was no reply, though her white lips 
moved a little. 

“ Give her air,” cried the Doctor, decisively, his 
personal affliction forgotten in a moment in his 
professional instincts, ‘“ Mark, fetch a glass of 
wine.” 

The breeze through the opened window, assist- 
ed by her own efforts to recover herself, revived 
the girl at once; but it was plain she had been 
on the very brink of a fainting fit. 

“T had no idea your Maud was so impression- 
able,” was all that the Doctor remarked upon the 
matter to Mrs, Medway, and indeed all he thought 
about it; but to the mother’s eye the circumstance 
had more significance. Young ladies have the 
faculty of producing tears of sympathy in any 
quantity and on the shortest notice; but white 
lips and (especially) the inability to use them is 
a more serious symptom. 

“ Maud was so upset,” as Mark explained to Kit 
and Trenna on their arrival, by this news about 
“dear old Frank,” that she had retired to her 
own room. It was thought only natural that 
Trenna should repair thither to comfort her; but 
in truth Trenna herself was glad of the excuse to 
escape from the public eye. That old folly of 
hers, as she denounced it to herself, in relation 
to Frank Meade had not been so utterly stamped 





out but that this news of his misfortune agitated 
her exceedingly. 

“The man, then, whom I revere most of all 
men,” she thought to herself, bitterly, “is about 
to die in the conviction that I am a thief.” 

Her creed as to the future prevented her even 
from believing that he would have clearer insight 
in another world, Her distress of mind was such 
that she did not dare present herself at once to 
Maud, but diverged, on her way up to her room, 
into the boudoir, in order to sit there a few mo- 
ments to collect herself. The place was unhap- 
pily chosen, inasmuch as it was the scene of the 
interview with poor. Lucy concerning the lost 
bank-note, in which she herself had played so 
false a part, and the recollection of it pierced 
her heart, 

“What a vile and worthless wretch I am!” 
murmured the unhappy Trenna, as she stood be- 
fore the pier-glass rubbing her cheeks and lips 
with her handkerchief to bring back their color, 
which had fled from them, ‘Even unsuspecting 
Maud would read guilt in this tell-tale face. Per- 
haps he is thinking of her now as he lies upon 
his death-bed, and in the contemplation of her 
innocence and simplicity finds his chief comfort. 
If he thinks of me, it is at best with contemptuous 
pity. Yet what have I done save for my brother’s 
sake ?” 

She clasped her hands passionately together, 
and looked upward half mechanically, or in imi- 
tation of a familiar action perhaps that had fallen 
into disuse. “No,” she said, stamping her foot 
upon the ground; “ Kit is right; there is no hea- 
ven, for there is no justice.” 

Then smoothing her hair with her hands, and 
with a glance that seemed to satisfy her at the 
cold set face in the mirror, she turned from it 
abruptly and went into her friend’s room. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
A CHECK. 


In the little drawing-room below-stairs Kit was 
listening to the details of Frank’s misfortune 
from Mark and Mrs. Medway with secret impa- 
tience. It would have been false to say that the 
news did not interest him, and an exaggeration 
to say that it pleased him. He was too good- 
natured a man to wish any one harm who had 
not deliberately wronged him; but if he had not 
been a skeptic about such matters, he would have 
felt glad, as many Christians do feel under similar 
circumstances, to know that a certain person was 
in heaven. He had no idea that Frank was his 
rival in Maud’s affections ; he thought too lightly 
of him and too much of himself to admit such a 
suspicion; but he did think that his friends at 
The Knoll made too much of Frank, and that the 
fact of their doing so was in some sort a depre- 
ciation of him. For Meade had some strong points 
in which he himself was deficient. He was plod- 
ding, diligent, moral, a dutiful son, and, as Kit 
summed him up in a couple of contemptuous 
words, “eminently respectable” ; that he had tal- 
ents, too, was certain, but in Kit’s view they were of 
a humdrum sort. If, as he expressed it, Meade 
ever did set fire to the Thames, it would be by a 
very slow process of combustion indeed. 

He was thus appraising Frank in his own mind 
—a circumstance which gave him every appear- 
ance of serious concern—while the Doctor’s ac- 
count of his seizure and illness was being poured 
into his ears, 

“] knew you would feel this bad news, Kit, as 
much as any of us,” said Mrs. Medway. The re- 
mark perhaps was a little too ingenuous, and sug- 
gested, in contradiction to its verbal protest, that 
the speaker had, with woman’s keenness, detect- 
ed that the two young men had not been always 
en rapport with one another. 

“ Of course he feels it, mother,” exclaimed 
Mark, with half-conscious irritation: “ who could 
help feeling it, and least of all dear Kit? It is 
not only that Frank is an old friend, but the cir- 
cumstances of the case are so profoundly touch- 
ing. He has run the risk of sacrificing his life 
for an unknown fellow-creature, a friendless child. 
It is noble. It is magnificent.” 

Kit nodded. ‘One has hardly heard of such 
a thing,” he said, “since the days of Queen Elea- 
nor.” 

“My dear Kit, how strangely you put things!” 
said Mrs. Medway, reprovingly. It seemed to 
her that the historical parallel held a joke in it. 

“ But it is so,” urged Kit, with a grave face. 
“It is true that in the queen’s case there was no 
danger, though it is charitable to suppose she did 
not know it. Now Meade, being a doctor him- 
self, must have fully estimated his own peril.” 

“Quite true,” assented Mark, with approba- 
tion. “If Frank survives, which I pray Heaven 
he may, he will be a noble type of the most noble 
of professions.” 

“No doubt it is a little given to extremes, 
however,” observed Kit. “ At one end (to which 
Meade belongs, of course) we have the Queen 
Eleanors in bree—that is, in broadcloth; and at 
the other end, the vivisectionists, of whom I will 
only say that Universal Benevolence is not their 
leading feature.” 

“Cruel wretches — brutes !” 
Medway, with a shudder. 

“You compliment them, mother,” observed 
Mark, who shrank from the infliction of pain on 
his fellow-creatures quite as much as any woman 
could do. 

“TI cordially agree with you,” said Kit. “ But 
I remember—it shows what esprit de corps can 
do—that Frank himself used to make some sort 
of defense or excuse—” 

“ No, no,” said Mark, eagerly ; “ he was always 
most urgent on the employment of anesthetics 
in all cases.” 

“ By medical students?” inquired Kit, with a 
cynical smile, and a look toward Mrs, Medway. 

“Oh, pray don’t let us argue the matter—at 
least not now,” pleaded that lady, earnestly. “It 
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is quite true that dear Frank and I did not quite 
agree about it; he had naturally greater confi- 
dence in the humanity of all members of his pro- 
fession, however young, than I had.” 

“Naturally,” assented Kit, and no more was 
said on the subject. If he had not absolutely 
chilled the enthusiasm on Frank’s account, he 
had checked it, and at all events released him- 
self from further sufferings as a listener to the 
eulogies pronounced upon him. Kit had a com- 
placent conviction that he had succeeded in a 
neat stroke of diplomacy (indeed, had fate per- 
mitted of it, he would have been a valuable addi- 
tion to the Foreign Office), and his success gave 
him courage for another essay in the same way, 
not, however, so unpremeditated. Notwithstand- 
ing the news of the morning, he determined to 
open his heart to Maud that very day. 

This is one of the errors, notwithstanding all 
that has been written on “opportunity,” into which 
the cleverest people are apt to fall. They have 
such confidence in their own powers that they 
launch their bark, notwithstanding that the stream 
is manifestly against them, rather than wait an 
hour for the flow of the tide. Indeed, there are 
some natures, and those of a high order, which 
can not brook delay where there are obstacles to 
be overcome, and which prefer to attack them at 
once, though at an obvious disadvantage. 

Until Trenna had spoken to him on the sub- 
ject, a few hours before, Kit had not dreamed of 
opposition from Maud, at least of an active kind; 
at the very worst he expected to be referred to 
“mamma,” and with Mark’s help he flattered 
himself that that would be equivalent to an ac- 
ceptance. 

His suspicions, however, had now been aroused, 
not alone by Trenna’s words, but by the manner 
in which Maud had taken Frank’s misfortune to 
heart, and he burned to resolve them. 

Under pretense of seeking his sister, he found 
his way to the boudoir, where Trenna joined him. 

“Can I see Maud for a few minutes ?” he said, 
with a peremptoriness which she knew too well 
to oppose. ‘Be so good as to ask her.” 

Trenna sighed, and withdrew without a word; 
then returned with, “‘ Maud is far from well. She 
is not equal to any excitement—” 

“ Why should she be excited ?” he interrupted, 
impatiently. “What have you been telling her 
about me?” 

“Not one word, Kit. If she has any suspicion 
in her mind of what you wish to say to her, it is 
not I who put it there. She says, ‘Tell Kit, if 
he does not mind, perhaps to-morrow—’ ” 

“Perhaps to-morrow I shall not be here,” he 
answered, curtly. 

“Oh, Kit, what do you mean ? 
going away from us so soon ?” 

“That depends on Maud.” 

Trenna flushed up, and the tears came into her 
eyes. 

“‘My darling, forgive me,” he whispered, fond- 
ly. ‘You are first with me, and always will be; 
but I have set my heart on winning this girl.” 

Trenna shook her head. “You will never 
do it.” 

“That remains to be seen,” he answered, 
all events, I will know the worst.” 

Trenna’s heart was torn this way and that; she 
yearned to tell him, “‘ To-day is your worst chance.” 
On the other hand, for Maud’s sake, it was well 
that her answer should be given when there could 
be no doubt of its nature. As to herself, Kit’s 
words had hurt her but for a moment. That 
“You are first with me, and always will be,” had 
been balm, and healed the wound. She did not 
even say to herself, “I shall be first with him 
whether he will or no, for Maud will never wed 
him.” She knew she would be first in any case. 

“You will not be hard on her, Kit, whatever 
happens,” she pleaded. 

“Remember what she has led me to think,” 
was his quiet reply. ‘In no case, however, will 
I be hard upon her.” And in this he spoke truly. 
To those he loved he was in manner always ten- 
der; if he said an angry word to them, he repent- 
ed of his wrath as soon as it was uttered. “A 
very affectionate scoundrel” was the epithet ap- 
plied to him long afterward by one of our dra- 
matis persone, who was no friend of his, but who 
could see the bright side of him. 

Summoned by Trenna, Maud came in alone; 
her face was pale, and her beautiful eyes looked 
softer even than they were wont to be, from the 
traces of many tears. She held out her hand to 
Kit quite frankly. 

“We are all in great trouble to-day,” she said. 

“Yes, indeed. I would not have been so im- 
portunate to see you but that it is my last chance. 
It is possible that I may be going back to London 
to-morrow.” 

“To London !” 

There was nowhere else he could be expected 
to go, yet her interest was plainly awakened by 
the place, and not the fact of his departure. 

“You will see poor Frank, then. Oh, is it not 
sad, Kit ?” 

“It is very sad. He is young and strong, how- 
ever, and there is every hope that he will get over 
it.” 
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“His father did not say so,” 

“Well, no; a father always fears the worst— 
at least most fathers. Frank has been more for- 
tunate than I,” he added, with a smile, “in his 
choice of a parent. Maud dear’”—here he drew 
his chair close beside her—‘“‘ listen to me. I am 
a man who has not had a fair chance of starting 
in the race of life; but I am coming to the front 
at last. Of course it pleases me to find it so, but 
not for my own sake.” 

“T am sure of that, Kit,” was her quiet reply. 
“Trenna has often told me that you are as de- 
voted to her as she is to you.” 

“ And so I trust I am,” he answered, modestly, 
* Nevertheless, the chief object of my life, and the 
spur to all my exertions, is not Trenna. To her, 
and therefore to me, so far as she is concerned, 
it would not much matter whether I became a 





rich man or not. You may say, perhaps, that 
that also does not much matter to the girl I have 
in my mind, and who has not a sordid idea in her 
composition. But as a poor man I could never 
have asked her to be my wife. Maud, dear Maud, 
you know that I forbore to do so, and the cause.” 

Maud’s face was crimson, and her voice fal- 
tered as she replied, “If you speak of me, Kit—” 

He smiled, and patted her hand caressingly. 
“There is no ‘if’ in the case,” he put in, softly. 

“Tndeed, Kit, but there is. You have fallen 
into a grievous error. What you hint at is im- 
possible.” 

“You mean that what I did hint at was impos- 
sible,” he returned, gravely; “but itis not so now. 
In a few months I can provide you with a home, 
which, though not so beautiful as this, will be 
only in that one respect less worthy of you. I 
can now support vou as my wife in the same 
comfort which you have always enjoyed; yet it 
wiil be only my first step on the road to fortune.” 

“No, Kit; no, it is not that,” she answered. 
“Money, if it were millions, would make no dif- 
ference.” 

“Then where is the obstacle ?” he asked, with 
no amazement, and even with a smile of confi- 
dence. 

“T do not love you, Kit—that is,” she stam- 
mered, for his face had grown black as night, 
“not well enough to be your wife. You will al- 
ways be to me as a brother, but—” 

“ Was it as a brother I spoke to you that day 
upon the river?” he broke in, in earnest tones ; 
“was it as a sister that you answered me? As 
we came up together to this house after the acci- 
dent, was it as a brother and sister?” 

“You had just saved my life.” 

He waved his hand impatiently. “ Pray put 
that aside; I should have saved any woman’s life 
as readily.” 

“Still, you saved mine, and I shall never for- 
get it.” 

“Good. Then you must have a memory for 
other things. Do you recollect the words I spoke 
to you on that occasion?” She bowed her head. 

“Then is it possible you could have mistaken 
their meaning? It is true I did not say, ‘ Will 
you marry me?’ but I did say—that is, you un- 
derstood my words to imply—‘I love you, and 
only wait till I am in a position to declare my 
love.’ Come, Maud, the truth—the truth ?” 

“No, I did not understand that.” 

“What did you understand ?” 

“T thought you entertained some affection for 
me—nay, an affection much beyond my poor 
deserts—but that you also doubted of its being 
returned, and that, having placed me under the 
deepest obligation, you hesitated from motives of 
generosity to press your suit.” 

“But if I had done so, you would have grant- 
ed it?” 

“Tcan not say; Iam not sure. But I am quite 
sure now, I can not be your wife.” 

“ What have I done, then, in the mean time, to 
make you less favorably disposed toward me than 
you were then?” 

“ Nothing—nothing.” 

‘*Then what has altered you ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

He smiled incredulously. ‘ These,” he said, 
“are contradictions indeed. I was a struggling 
man, without even expectations ; now I am on the 
high-road to fortune: what change there is in 
me is therefore for the better. And you, Maud, 
were then what you are now. The alteration, 
then, must be within yourself.” 

“T do not know, except that I can not be your 
wife.” 

“Pardon me, but you do know. 
other man ?” 

The statement, though it was made decisively 
enough, was put in the form of a question, and 
to reply to it was most difficult as well as embar- 
rassing to the unhappy Maud, “It is easy,” one 
often hears it said, “to tell the truth”; and still 
oftener, “It is always right to tell the truth.” 
There are cases, however, to which even the last 
dogma does not apply. When a would-be assas- 
sin inquires the whereabouts of his intended vic- 
tim, for example, and when silence would betray 
his place of concealment, it has been decided by 
the moralists that a lie is not only excusable, but 
meritorious. To a selfish man it would be easy 
enough in such a case to tell the truth ; for in so 
doing, as he flatters himself, he loses all responsi- 
bility, and leaves the blood of the slain on the 
soul of the murderer; but it would not be right. 

If Frank Meade had offered his hand to Maud, 
she would have had no hesitation, notwithstand- 
ing the terror with which Kit inspired her, in re- 
plying to his question. But Frank had not done 
so. She was not sure, at least not quite sure— 
so she reasoned in that awful moment—that he 
intended to do so. And was it to be expected 
under such circumstances that a modest and del- 
icate-minded girl should confess to an attachment 
which might not be returned? Nevertheless, 
there was something in a direct denial which 
seemed to her treasonable to Frank himself. 

“You have no right, Kit,” she answered, qui- 
etly but firmly, “to put to me any such a ques- 
tion.” 

“No right? What! when I have loved you for 
years, and when you have known it at least for 
months? No right, when I have again and again 
all but asked you to be my wife without reproof ? 
No right, when on the answer you are about to 
give me will depend not only my hopes of happi- 
ness, but my faith in woman? Look into your 
own heart, Maud, and ask it if I have no right.” 

In her heart of hearts she answered to herself 
he had a right. It was true, she had never en- 
couraged his addresses, but it was also true, as 
he had said, that she had never reproved them. 
Her fear of him, though vague, had been too in- 
tense. It was only when he had been very perti- 
nacious, as in that day on the river, that she had 
ventured to parry his advances; nay, an hour 
later, after the accident, she had not even at- 
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tempted to parry them. It was not unnatural, 
therefore, that he should have taken her silence 
for consent. 

“T think you have a right,” she answered, 
slowly ; “ but it would be cruel to me and disap- 
pointing to yourself to exercise it.” 

“ Nevertheless, I must needs do so,” was his 
quiet reply. “I again ask of you, have you en- 
gaged yourself to another man ?” 

“ And I answer, on my word, sir, that I have 
not.” 

“That is well,” he answered, in a tone 
tense relief. “I felt that it must be so. 
are too honest, too honorable—” 

“ Whatever I am,” she interrupted, in her turn, 

“it can make no difference as to that other mat- 
ter. Do not let us quarrel, Kit—we are too old 
friends for that—but it is to deceive 
yourself,” 
” “TJ understand,” he put in, gently, “ You had 
it in your mind to say you loved another in order 
to relieve yourself of an embarrassment, but that 
inveterate habit of telling the truth was too much 
for you. Dear Maud, believe me, Lam not angry 
because you hesitate to accept my offer, After 
all, what have you got to trust to with respect to 
these expectations of mine but my bare word ? 
And my word is not like your word,” he added, 
naively. 

“As I told you before, Kit, had you millions, 
it would not alter my determination on this mat- 
ter.” 

“So you say. If you were a less truthful wo- 
man, I should believe you, because I should still 
think, despite your protestations, that you loved 
another man; but as you have told me that is not 
80, my case can not be hopeless, for I am con- 
scious of having done nothing to lower me in 
your eyes since you used so patiently to listen to 
my pleading. I will not now importune you fur- 
ther. I could not bring myself to inflict the least 
pain upon you, whatever advantage I might de- 
rive from it; but a time will come—it must, it 
shall come—when you will admit in words what 
you have often tacitly acknowledged.” 

“Never! never!” she interrupted, earnestly. 

“Never is a long day,” he answered, smiling. 
“What I have set my heart on, Maud, I have 
rarely failed in attaining, and I have set my heart 
—for years—on you.” 

He rose, kissed her on the forehead, and left the 
room without a word. Maud was dreadfully agi- 
tated. All her old fears of him—not, indeed, the 
old fear that he would be too strong for her, and 
compel her to marry him in spite of herself—that 
she felt was beyond his powers—but her appre- 
hensions of the force and vehemence of his char- 
acter, of the passion that bxd led him into scrapes, 
and might lead him to acts of desperation, re- 
curred to her mind. What he had said about 
his resolution to attain his object was, she knew, 
quite true, and he had seemed to set his seal on 
it in that burning kiss. If anything were to hap- 
pen to Frank, how terrible, she thought, would 
this man become to her with his unavailing but 
confident importunities, Her terror of him must 
have been great indeed, since it conjured up such 
a picture; for the idea of Frank Meade dead was 
a possibility so freighted with wretchedness that 
she had put it away from her mind with horror, 
How heartless she had been to speak of love to 
another man while Frank lay i!l, and perhaps 
dying! How wicked of her to have disguised 
the truth ! how disloval not to have acknowledged, 
at whatever cost to herself, that Frank was all 
in all to ker! 


of in- 
You 


useless 
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CHRISTMAS. GIFTS. 


J byted that with so little money such a variety 
L of material is obtainable from which lovely 
presents can be made, no one need lament her 
inability to remember those whom she wishes to 
at this one time of all the year. 

One of the little clover-leaf or trefoil tables 
makes a charming gift, and both cost 
are trifling. In the city they are easily obtained, 
and the village 
few directions 


and labor 


carpenter can make one with a 
The top sh 
wood, any kind, cut clover-leaf shape, and well 
fastened on three legs, tu sed, and a 
than an inch in diameter ; 


ould be of seasoned 


ittle less 
tiese legs should meet 
and be securely fastened together about the mid- 
die, then Separate, reaching the floor some dis- 
tance apart. Cover the top with flanvel or cloth of 
any color preferred, stretching it tightly and tack- 
ing closely around the edge, Purchase some gill- 
net twine, the sort fishermen use in hanging their 
gill nets. No, 9 is the best size, and costs thirty- 
five cents a pound. The quantity needed depends 
so entirely upon the size of the table that no guide 
can be given. It is better to have too much or it 
may not match in color, and what is left can be 
returned. Examine it before purchasing to see 
if the color is uniform, A light écra works up 
very well, Use rubber knitting-needles a trifle 
small for the work, as it must be knit tightly. 
Cast on thirty-one stitches ; knit the first 
bring the thread toward you, carrying it between 
the points of the needles across the stitch, then 
around to the } ‘: just as it was when you first 
knit it; knit one plain, and then commence the 
herring-bone. 

Throw the thread towar’ you, and knit two 
stitches together; there wil: now be a loop and 
a.stitch on the needle, instead of the two stitches 
you had on the other need.ie. Knit one stitch 
plain, and continue the herving-bone across the 
work until you have only four stitches left on the 
needle you are taking from. Have ready a num- 
ber of strands for the fringe, each one six times 
the length you wish the fringe to be when finish- 
ed. If it isto be twelve inches, cut eack one two 
yards long; if eighteen, tiree yards must be al- 
lowed, “When the table will admit it, the latter 
size is to be preferred. Divide each strand into 
three, so that it may now be one-third its original 
length, but three thicknesses; lay the middle of 


one, 











this length between the last stitch knit and the 
first one of the four left on the other needle, It 
will now be at right angles with the work, one 
end on the side nearest the knitter, the other on 
the opposite. Knit one stitch of the four; bring 
over the length farthest from you, They will now 
be together on the side nearest the knitter. Knit 
the second and third of the four stitches; put 
the threads over, so that all shall be on the other 
side of the work, and knit the last stitch, leaving 
the threads hanging for the fringe. In the next 
row knit the four stitches plainly, then one, 
taking the loop with the stitch that was plain 
in the preceding row; the constant widening and 
narrowing, never knitting a plain row, forms 
the herring-bone. At the end of every row 
pull the work down to even it, and count the 
stitches frequently, as, if not particular, there is 
danger of losing or gaining. The herring-bone 
may be varied if preferred by making it into two 
rows, instead of one wide one, dividing them by a 
row of large holes, through which ribbon can be 
run. The peculiar way of managing the thread 
when commencing the end opposite the fringe 
forms a tiny loop that keeps the macramé in 
place when tacked on the table; this should be 
done with large brass-headed nails passed through 
those tiny loops, then nailed to the edge of the 
covered table-top. Even the fringe, using sharp 
scissors, and carelessly tie it in large loose knots 
at regular distances. This knit fringe is an ex- 
cellent substitute for real macramé, at no com- 
parison whatever of time and trouble. 

Almost the only home-made mat I ever cared 
to own was one knit of little pieces of zephyr: 
old shawls, nubias, and sontags of a by-gone gen- 
eration had been utilized ; mittens had been wash- 
ed and ravelled out. Cut first from a piece of 
clean carpeting—old ingrain will answer as well 
as any, in fact, better than a heavy Brussels—a 
piece the size the mat is to be when finished. 
Reserve the freshest for the outer side, and baste 
down the cut edge so as to avoid all ravelling on 
the other. It not only makes a neat finish, but 
gives strength, which is needed. The border is 
the first to be knit, and should be either black or 
a blue that is only a shade off. Use ordinary 
small steel knitting-needles, and putting on twelve 
stitches, knit backward and forward what is 
called garter stitch, until you have a strip as 
long as the greatest length of the carpet. Bind 
off, dampen thoroughly, and press until dry with 
a moderately hot iron. To remove the impercep- 
tible moisture place in a warm, not hot, oven over- 
night. Knit five of these strips of black—a lar; 
mat will require seven—and these serve for the 
border at the top and bottom. The colored wools 
go in the centre, and it will be richer and hand- 
somer if the predominant colors are blue, white, 
and yellow; dark and bright red, pinks, greens, 
and other colors added in smaller proportions. In 
knitting the other rows commence and end each 
one with black to a length of three or four inches, 
according to the width of black allowed at top and 
bottom. Do not divide the colors with any regu- 
larity, but knit two or three inches of one color, 
break off the wool, and joining another, have an 
inch or so of that. When all the strips are fin- 
ished and thoroughly dry, cut each one length- 
wise right down the middle, thus making two 
from each. Ravel the stitches to within a short 
distance of the edge, just enough to sew on the 
foundation, The ravelled wool will have a crink- 
led wavy appearance that is very pretty. Sew on 
half the strips of black, using coarse black thread, 
and allowing the outer one to extend beyond the 
carpet sufficiently to conceal it. Next put on the 
colored rows, the length of black at either end 
serving for the border at the sides, There must 
be a sufficient number of strips to have them 
placed very closely together when sewed on, so 











that it may be a heavy mass, not separating and 
showing the foundation. These mats are nearer 
in coloring and texture to the pretty imported 
ones than any I ever saw, and in the tasteful par- 
lor of its clever worker made a very pretty bit of 
coloring. 

Odd bits of silk can be utilized into table scarfs. 
Cleanse well any soiled pieces you may have of 
old dresses, either the dress itself or the trim- 
mings, or bits of ribbon that have done service on 
hats, bonnets, and ties. Cut and 
sew together as you would carpet rags; that is, 
into pieces about a quarter of an inch in width 
Rubber needles that are bought for the purpose 
of knitting these silk rags, as they are called, 
can be found at any of the stores. The number of 
stitches put on must depend upon the width the 
searf is to be. One hundred stitches make a 
width of twenty-seven inches when knit not too 
tightly. The pieces can be used just as they 
come, without any arrangement, or a more studied 
and prettier effect can be given. Wind all the 
solid colors, such as browns or grays, into balls, 
Knit the latter 
into the border, which will be the first end of the 
work, any depth desired ; then use the plain balls, 
finishing the last end with the same depth of the 
brighter, as the first, It can be varied again by 
arranging the highly colored pieces in rows at ei- 
ther end, imitating as far as possible the design 
in a Roman searf or tie. The ends can be finish- 
ed with a heavy silk fringe, Milliners and dress- 
makers often have a variety of pieces that can 
be cut and worked in to advantage. Two widths 
can be used as a portiére for a narrow door, but 
allowance must be made in the length for the 
sagging that is apt to follow much use, unless 
done by a very careful knitter whose work is 
very evenly done throughout, not loose in some 
places and tight in others. The slight ravelling, 
and the consequent fuzziness that comes to the 
edge of the strips while knitting is not by any 
means an objection, but rather an improvement, 
for it blends and softens the colors one into an- 
other. 

Heavy linen, either cream-colored or white, can 
be shaped into dainty bureau covers or equally 
useful wash-stand protectors, Either plainly hem 


or scarfs 


as 





and the gayer ones separately. 
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or edge with lace. Draw all over the material, 
as if wafted there by the breeze, autumn leaves— 
maple, sumac, and five-finger, working in outline 
stitch and veining, using either shaded crewels or 
silk. Give the brilliant coloring nature does in 
the real leaves, studying the character of each, 
and you will find there has been a lesson in it 
as well as a little bit of art-work. 

Those who can attempt yet more in the way 
of drawing can fashion one of the lovely fringed- 
work aprons now so much desired by every art 
amateur. A very quain? design is that of three 
or four children seated on chairs and stools, and 
busily engaged at their work. In the opposite 
corner, and a trifle higher, the couplet, 


“When the day is flitting 
We all take out our knitting.” 


Use one shade of brown silk for the latter, and 
a darker one for the children; both should, how- 
ever, harmonize with the stuff, Other colors can 
be used, but do not have the same effect. An- 
other pretty design is a kitten playing with a ball 
of yarn that belongs to a partly knit stocking or 
mitten. Arrange these that they shall not come 
just in the middle of the apron, but a little at the 
side. 

Often in a family a handsome present for one 
of its members, to which the rest have all con- 
tributed, is more available than the many less 
handsome ones. Cut from cheese-cloth, cotton 
crépe cloth, which is a new material, or bunting, 
enough pieces, four inches square, to nearly cover 
the top of the bed. Line each one with muslin 
of any shade desired, and turning in both outside 
and lining, run together with large stitches. Em- 
broider in outline-work a small design on each, 
using colored silks or crewels. 

The pattern may be a very simple one, and the 
work of one color if preferred. Cut as many 
pieces of effective but inexpensive lace insertion, 
two inches wide, as you have squares of material, 
each piece of insertion being a trifle longer than 
the squares. Turn in and run down the raw 
edges of each end, until both squares and lace are 
the same length ; overseain them together, having 
a piece of insertion between each two pieces of 
material, until there is a strip the length desired 
for the spread. Unite these to equally long ones 
of insertion. If an extra finish is desired, edge 
the whole affair with lace; but it will do very 
nicely without, and can be merely tucked in. 

A beautiful fire-screen can be made from a 
square of stamped plush or velvet. The simplest 
way is to outline the design with heavy silk or 
arrasene; but when more labor can be bestowed, 
fill in the larger flowers with heavy work and knot 
stitch. Use any material or stitch that will give 
the effect you want. For the stamens, make the 
knots very heavy, piling one over another until it 
is one mass of work, keeping a regularity about 
it all through, or the work will be careless-look- 
ing. Long strips of cretonne, selecting a floria- 
ted pattern, make very artistic and showy mantel 
lambrequins. Use the English crewels for the 
main embroidery, and filoselle for the more deli- 
cate part, where it is desired to lighten it. Do 
not piece the material, but purchase enough to 
go around the mantel, cutting off a strip the width 
you wish, The remainder will be available for 
chair backs and sofa cushions, either worked in 
the same manner or used just as itis. The piece 
cut for the mantel is now nothing more than the 
groundwork with a design stamped upon it, and 
must be treated as such. Use satin, Kensington, 
or knot stitch, shading the flowers and leaves as 
much like nature as possible. Tiny gilt spangles 
here and there add very much to the beauty; 
avoid steel, as it soon rusts, even if of the best qual- 
ity. The cheaper qualities of Madras curtains 
form charming sofa pillows, The ground is gen- 
erally cream-color, with groupings of flowers in 
pinks and biues, Outline them in filoselle or ar- 
rasene, not too heavily, but enough to accent them 
somewhat. Indian silk, a new fabric, at two dol 
lars a yard, the tint a crushed strawberry, is also 
very satisfactory. Trace a little at one side a 
few interlaced disks, and outline them with silk 
in a darning stitch, having the long one on top, 
and the short one on the back. 
with a few geometric figures, 





Balance these 


Break the centres 
by what are called “Japanese sky lines’—a few 
straight lines close together, but not of uniform 


length—to break the monotony ; the Vv can be putin 
with silk of the same or a contrasting color, 17 
soft foulard satins used for dresses, the ground- 
work a creamy white, and the design Pompadour 
bouquets of pale pink and blue, show a touch of 
embroidery here and there very effectively. 

To cover a handsome pillow that is subjected 
to real wear and tear, ornament a square of fine 
lace-edged linen with drawn-work, It may have 
a border around it, and the centre subdivided 
into smaller squares. Tiny clover blossoms and 
sprays in the natural color of the flower give it 
a very dainty and inviting appearance, 





Ladies’ and Children’s Winter Suits. 
Figs. 1-6. 
See illustration on front page. 

Fig. 1.—This tasteful English dress for a little 
girl is made of terra-cotta vigogne, with velvet 
collar and cuffs of the same shade, and a Scotch 
plaid sash ribbon, The fronts open over a puffed 
Surah plastron. The back has two forms, and a 
pleated flounce falling upon a similar flounce be- 
low. Velvet sailor collar and square cuffs. Red 
cashmere stockings and black cloth boots. 

Fig. 2.—Cuitp’s Cioak or Sappoire VeELver. 
The pleated front is fastened by three long- 
looped bows of satin ribbon. The lower edge is 
cut into long irregular points trimmed with but- 
tons. Large collar and cuffs of white embroid- 
ery. The skirt of an embroidered white dress is 
seen below the cloak. 

Fig. 3.—This dress for a young lady is of mauve- 
colored nuns’ veiling, trimmed with plush of a 








ied 
‘ ‘ 


darker shade, The trimmed skirt has at the foot 
& narrow pleating of the veiling, with a deeper 
The basque is a long 
with a deep pleating of 

» waist, surmounted by 
> and 
Sailor collar of the 


box-pleating of plush, 
casaque of the ve 
the same at the b 
band of plush poi 
finished behind by a bow, 
plush, with cuffs to match, 

Fig. 4.—Boy's di 
steel blue cloth and 





a wide ted on each side 


ss in English style, made of 
ares The coat is 
very plain, with two shirred puffs, pleating, and a 


Satin. 


Vandyck band around it, above which is a low 
loose belt ribbon and bow of garnet satin. Blue 
felt sailor hat lined with Black velvet 


garnet, 
leggings, 

Fig. 5.—A small girl’s robe of tan-colored cloth, 
with blue satin trimming. The dress has plain 
fronts, held by a blue ribbon belt that begins un- 
der the arm. gs from the 
neck falling down on the tournure, and below this 


The back has pleatin 


is a skirt of triple pleats bordered with blue satin, 
Collar trimmed embroidery. 
stockings and black shoes, Lor 
hair tied with a blue ribbon, 

Fig. 6.—Hovsk Dress. T! 


the house is com pose lof terra-cotta red ottoman 


>} 
ue 


vy flowing fluffy 


with white 


is beautiful dress for 





silk and satin duchesse of the same shade. The 
short round skirt has w pleats of ottoman, with 
deep fans of satin duchesse between them, At 





the foot is a narrow knife-pleating, on which rest 
the leaf scallops now so much used. The short 
tunic forms three large folds that are puffed out 
by pads underneath; it is drawn up high on the 
k drapery. The 
1 cut off short on 
the hips, while the back is laid in box pleats so 
thick that they almost stand out horizontally on 
the bouffant drapery above the tournure. A 
guimpe of satin duchesse trims the front. The 
collar and cuffs have leaf scallops. The sleeves 
are slightly full at the top, and padded to make 
them high above the shoulders, 








sides to meet the long ample Dac 


basque is pointed in front, a 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Jenniv.—Get dark green ottoman repped silk with 


velvet of the same shade. Pok 
stout figures. 


naises are best for 


Country.—Mohair braid would have been better 
than satin for trimming a biue serge dresa. You 
should stitch the basque to match the over-skirt, and 
you may have piping tolds of satin, 

Many Anperson.—If you invite your friends to a 


country wedding in the church, you should give them 


your own house, eapecial- 





a reception and collation 


ly if they have come from a distance. The bride's 











family always provide the wedding cards, 

Patienve.—If you send a bridal present after the 
wedding, send it, of course, to e bride. You can 
send a cz ilone, but it is more cordial to write a 
note in the tirst person, 

Annir.—Look in Burns’s poems for “ Halloween.” 
We can not tell you how many people to invite; that 
is for you to dec T games for Halloween are 
generally the roasting of raisins and nuts, throwing 
apple parings over the shoulder, etc. We have never 





heard of a soap-bubble party. 
City SUBSORIBER. A business letter to a gentleman 
from a lidy may very properly be begun with “ Dear 
Sir,” and ended with “ Yours truly.” 
Grrennorn.— Mark your trousseau with the initials 
of your maiden name. You car 


wear a Jersey jacket 









with asilk skirt. Fifteen yards of velveteen will make 
youasuit. The price varies with the quality, 

A. K.—We know of no treatise that would teach you 
drawing and pair y without a master, and have no 
knowledge of the tissue patterns you mention. The 
Bazar eontains numerous articles on various kinds of 
painting, which will give you much practical informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Mrs. E. R.—We can not recommend any special 
book 

F. ysicians discountenance the use of nos- 
trun » flesh; and it is even said that the 
Banting system injures the digestion and causes dys- 


psi 
An O_p Frienp.—The 


of th 


ut pattern of full riding suit 


1 “a costs TF » 
n ces costs 75 ¢ 


p 





rentleman: do not t 

















a rs + ike 
son, A paper-knife, paper-weight, letter-clasp, 
or other small object for his writing-table would an- 
swer, or a new | x, ani ¢ T pair of silk hose 
knitt by y x or Et bottles for his 
table, or merely a band with his initiale em- 
o I rking his 
E. S. ( 1 al 1 1 
Racque ling in December, but ist ha 
i light cket of cloth to wear in Florida. ‘I 
thing y \ ld ear in t North in spring or 
vutumn weather ! right for a winter in Florida. 
Register as ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs, John Smith.” 
ALABAMA.—Ini the cumstances you quote, the lady 
should insist on the return of her letters, and refuse 


further acquaintance 
her so cavalierly. 


with a man capable of treating 





> sent you on receipt of 
your order and 2. . 

A Sussorten.—Your silk sample is a stylish copper 
red shade, and will make a handsome pleated and puff- 
ed skirt for a velvet pelisse, or a cashmere panier po- 


lonaise of a simila 





Do not bead your guipure 


lace. It would be right, even in a small town, for you 


to desiguate on your cards what day you prefer to re- 





ceive. 

H.—Get the nice quality of velveteen or else otto- 
man silk, or both together, for your new dresa, Make 
it according to the late styles illustrated in the Bazar. 
For your binck short or mediam long jacket get braid- 
ed cloth for $30, or clse a black velvet jacket for $40, 
The latter needs no mming. 

. G.—Your questions about Invitations are an- 
swered in an article in Bazar No, 28, Vol. XIV., and in 
that on October weddings in No, 89, Vol. XV. 

S. G.—Any of the fancy trimming stores that adver- 
tixe in the Baz will match your soutache, 

Rereunivr Sussortmn“e.—Fur-lined circulars will be 
worn again, and there are many beaded bonnets seen 
at the openings 

E.R.G Ihe s now a fashion of omitting white 
bed-spreads and pillows, so you can have your patch- 
work quilt large enough to tuck in as any counterpane 
would be used. ° » round bolster is then covered 





with dark silk or satin of a color harmonizing with 
the patchwork. If having | and 
shams, your idea is good in regard to using lace and 
colored silk beneath, 


you prefer illows 





“ VIOLA.”—From THE Pictcre sy Sir Frepericx Leicuton, R 
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FLOWER AND WEED.* 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avtnon or “To tue Brrrer Enp,” “ Avrora Froyp,” 
“ Howr vars to Forrunr,” “ Brrvs or Prey,” 
* Vixen,” “ Eveanon’s Victory,” ETO, 


—— 


CHAPTER V.—( Continued.) 
A LEAF FROM THE BOOK OF THE PAST. 


“Norsep you devotedly, indeed! Artful hus- 
sy! Of course once having got her nose inside 
the Castle, she was eager enough to stay. I saw 
her in the corridor the other day, and I didn’t at 
all like the look of her. Sly, Lucille, sly. The 
sooner you get rid of her, the better.” 

“JT am sure you misjudge her, aunt,” said Lu- 
cille, with a troubled look. Her mind had never 
been clear about Elizabeth since that night on 
board the yacht. 

“] never misjudged any one in my life,” replied 
Lady Carlyon, positively. “I always begin by 
thinking badly of persons of that class, and I 
have never been disappointed in the result. 
What are you going to do with that young wo- 
man ?” 

“T intended her to fill Tompion’s place, but—” 

“To take her as your own maid? Absurd!” 

“T’m afraid she is too good for that.” 

“Too good !” shrieked Lady Carlyon. “ A crea- 
ture rescued from the gutter, who has never been 
taught hair-dressing, and can not have a notion 
of altering a gown—a chit utterly without expe- 
rience! What could she do for your figure or 
your complexion if either were to give way sud- 
denly ?” : 

Lucille did not enter upon these details. She 
hoped that it would be very long before her toi- 
lette became a work of art like her aunt’s. 

“T have changed my mind about Elizabeth,” 
she said. “She is so intellectual, so quick at 
learning, so superior in all her ideas, that I think 
she would do better as a nursery governess. She 
might begin in that way—teaching young chil- 
dren, and carrying on her own education all the 
while; and by-and-by she would be fit for a su- 
perior situation.” 

“Oh, as a nursery governess—to trudge about 
country lanes with troublesome children — she 
might do very well. But that is a way of being 
buried alive which a young woman with her good 
looks will not endure long, I’m afraid,” added 
Lady Carlyon. 

The return to Ingleshaw had ended the daily, 
and almost hourly, association between Lady Lu- 
cille and her protégée. The Earl’s presence at 
the Castle altered the manner of his daughter’s 
life. It was no longer possible for her, had she 
been so inclined, to have Elizabeth May about her 
as a companion. Elizabeth fell naturally back 
into the place which had been at first given to 
her. She occupied a little room communicating 
with Tompion’s large and airy chamber. She 
worked industriously at plain sewing, and did any 
light house-work which Tompion could find for 
her to do. She attended to the flowers in Lady 
Lucille’s rooms, and this, of all tasks, seemed her 
favorite occupation. 

But although she was relegated to the position 
of a servant, her education still went on. Miss 
Marjorum had very little to occupy her now that 
Lady Carlyon was established at the Castle, and 
was glad to employ her superfluous energies in 
urging Elizabeth May along the thorny path of 
culture. She gave three hours a day to the task 
of tuition, delighted to have so docile a pupil, en- 
tranced by the sound of her own voice as she 
pronounced those Johnsonian sentences which 
had gone over the heads of so many young scions 
of patrician trees, but which had never been so 
meekly and reverently listened to as they were by 
Elizabeth. The field which had so long been left 
fallow, this virgin soil of a young untutored mind, 
now gave the promise of a splendid harvest. 
Miss Marjorum entered heartily into the notion 
of Elizabeth’s beginning a life of usefulness as a 
nursery governess. 

“It is the most honorable career open to a 
woman,” she said. “It is the one profession 
which a lady can enter without a blush. The 
governess can pass through life without over- 
stepping the bounds of maidenly modesty. She 
need never come in contact with the ruder sex. 
She is a nun without the restraint of the convent. 
And under her fostering care are developed the 
minds of the future. She is the intellectual mo- 
ther of great men and accomplished women. 
Many a distinguished savant can trace his success 
in life to the care with which his governess pre- 
pared him for Eton. Many a woman of rank 
owes her social triumphs to the thoroughness 
with which she was taught her French verbs.” 

Elizabeth listened with a faint sigh, and a si- 
lence which Miss Marjorum took for assent. She 
was very eager to learn: yet it did not seem to 
her that an earthly paradise opened before the 
footsteps of a nursery governess. To walk about 
the Kentish lanes with little children dragging at 
her skirts, to sit in a rectory parlor teaching the 
alphabet or cutting bread and butter—well, it 
would be an honorable drudgery among fair and 
cleanly surroundings; but it would be no less a 
drudgery than the old life of the muddy streets 
and the flower basket. Avnd in this new life there 
would be no one to care for her, while in the old 
life there had been some one who loved her pas- 
sionately, some one of whom she now thought 
with a shudder, but whose love had been sweet to 
her once. 

She saw very little of Lady Lucille now, and 
when they did meet it seemed as if there were a 
gulf between them. Lucille was kind, but her 
manner was statelier than it had been. She ex- 
pressed an interest in Elizabeth's studies, but the 
old friendly warmth, the girlish playfulness which 
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had made Elizabeth forget that they were not 
equals, had altogether vanished. One day the 
girl took courage to ask if she had offended her 
patroness. 

“No, Elizabeth,” Lucille answered, gravely, 
“but you have disappointed me a little. You re- 
member what Mr. Challoner said that last night 
on the vacht.” 

“Yes,” faltered Elizabeth, with downcast eyes. 

“He told me that you were not happy, and 
then I saw that my first plan for your life was a 
mistake. You could not be, as I had fancied, 
my maid, and almost my companion. Your jea- 
lous temper would not allow that.” 

“Only jealous because I love too well,” said 
Elizabeth, still looking downward, and with a 
hectic flush upon her cheeks. 

“T do not think that is the best kind of love. 
I saw then that I had been-mistaken, and that 
it would be better that your new life should be 
independent of mine. You take so kindly to ed- 
ucation, and you are so young, that it is only fair 
your mind should be allowed to develop itself. 
As a lady’s-maid you could have very little op- 
portunity for improvement; as a governess your 
education need never stop.” 

“* And when I am old I shall be a kind of learn- 
ed machine, like Miss Marjorum,” said Elizabeth. 

“Surely that will be better than selling flowers 
in the streets,” answered Lucille, coldly. 

“Yes, that was a dreadful life,” said the girl, 
with a faint shudder. “I sometimes look back 
and wonder how I ever bore it; but when I look 
forward there seems nothing much worth living 
for. Life seems all blank somehow.” 

She set down the vase of flowers which she had 
been arranging, and left the room. Her step was 
slow and heavy. She had a tired, listless air which 
struck. Lucille, whose eyes followed her to the 
door. 

“She is changed in some way,” thought Lucille. 
“T can’t understand her.” 

Now that it was fully understood that Eliza- 
beth May was to be educated, and was to earn 
her living by-and-by as a governess, she was no 
longer obliged to associate with the servants, 
and this was an infinite relief to her. They were 
much more respectable, much better-mannered, 
than the riffraff companions of her girlhood, but 
she had found it harder to get on with them. 
Their world was not her world. They despised 
her on account of her antecedents; they disliked 
her as an interloper, and were utterly unable to 
recognize that inborn. superiority which raised 
her above them. She had now eseaped from all 
association with the servants, except Tompion, 
who was more kindly disposed toward her now 
that she was no longer intended for Lady Lu- 
cille’s own service. Elizabeth took her meals in 
the little sewing-room where Tompion worked, 
in company with a sewing-machine and a bloat- 
ed spaniel of affectionate temper, which Tompion 
had reared from puppyhood to asthmatic age. It 
was a lonely life which she was now leading at 
Ingleshaw Castle, a life which gave her ample 
leisure for thought, and for the contemplation of 
that future which, as she had said, seemed blank 
and empty. 

Sometimes of an afternoon, when she had fin- 
ished her task of needle-work, she would go for 
a lonely ramble in the park. Lady Lucille had 
given her leave to go where she liked within the 
boundary of the fence, which inclosed a space of 
between six and seven miles in circumference. 

It was drawing toward the end of October, and 
those warm sunshiny days on the blue water 
seemed to belong to a remote past, when Eliza- 
beth started upon one of these lonely rambles. 
The sky was a dull gray, and there was a stormy 
feeling in the air; but Elizabeth was not afraid 
of bad weather. She had grown very weary of 
the silence of the corridor outside her lonely room, 
and even the endearments of the obese spaniel, 
which insisted upon clambering into her lap, had 
not been sufficient to beguile her mind of its sad- 
ness. 

Her steps grew lighter when she was out in 
the air, under the dull autumn sky.. She paused 
on her way down-stairs to look out of a window 
from which she could see Lucille, Bruno, and the 
two girls from the parsonage playing tennis on 
the wide level lawn. How bright and.gay those 
figures in pink and blue gowns looked under the 
gray sky, against the velvety greensward, the 
warm red wall! What an air of happiness in 
those quick movements, that light laughter! 

“T suppose God meant them to be always hap- 
py,” she thought; “but I was born different. 
When I came here I thouglit I was going to be 
happy; yes, I was quite happy—as happy as I 
could be in heaven; and then—” 

She ended with a long sigh, and turned impa- 
tiently from the window. Her last look at the 
lawn showed her Bruno talking confidentially to 
Lucille, as they.stood aside in a_pause of the 
game. 

The wind was tossing the fir-tree tops when 
Elizabeth entered the plantation where. Lucille 
found her asleep in the fair Maymorning. Every- 
thing wore a different aspect now. There were 
hardly any flowers left—a tuft of harebells here 
and there on a grassy knoll, a belated orchis, a 
few autumn violets. The firs looked dark and 
wintry, and every gust swept a shower of yellow 
leaves from the young oaks. Elizabeth had ram- 
bled a long way round the chase before she en- 
tered the plantation, and now she sat down to 
rest almost on the spot where Lucille found her. 

“T wonder what would have happened to me 
if she had not come this way that day? Should 
I have lain here till I died, or should I have found 
strength to crawl a little further along the dusty 
road that leads tothe Union? Even then I don’t 
know if they would have taken me in. I should 
have been only a casual.” 

She spoke these last words aloud, in a low quiet 
voice, as she sat listless and meditative, with one 
ungloved hand straying idly among the bracken 
on the bank by her side. 





“Not much comfort for casuals anywhere, eh, 
Bess ?” said a voice close at hand; and a man, 
slender, lithe, sinewy, rose with a sudden undu- 
lating movement, like a snake, from the deep rank 
fern. 

The girl looked at him with wide bewildered 
eyes; and as she looked, every vestige of color 
faded out of her face; even the parted lips.whit- 
ened as her breath came and went flutteringly. 

“Tom, is it you ?” she faltered, faintly. 

“Who should it be? « Did you expect Jack, or 
Joe, or Bill, or Jim?” he asked, with a harsh 
laugh, gathering himself into a sitting position 
upon the bank, and stretching out a sinuous arm 
with the evident intention of encircling the girl’s 
waist; but she drew herself suddenly away, with 
an angry look in her dark eyes. 

“What’s the matter, my lass? Sure to good- 
ness you're not going to turn your back upon me 
because you're up in the world, and I’m down !” 

“You left me to starve,” answered Bess, with 
lowered eyelids, sitting as far from him as the 
bank allowed, her attitude and countenance dis- 
tinctly expressive of abhorrence. ‘I don’t quar- 
rel with you for that. Perhaps you couldn’t help 
it; perhaps you didn’t care. But when you left 
me once, you left me forever. You and I had 
done with each other.” 

“No, we hadn’t, lady fair,” said the man, look- 
ing up at her from his lower place with a cun- 
ning grin. “It might have-been so if I’d had my 
way. But you and your pal, the city missionary, 
worked it out different. You wanted all things 
correct and reg’lar—church and parson ; love, 
honor, and obey, and all the usual patter; and, 
by the living Jingo, you shall obey !” . 

“T should have died in this wood if it hadn’t 
been for the young lady who found me, and took 
me to her beautiful home, and brought me back 
to life by her kindness,” said Elizabeth, still look- 
ing downward, staring sullenly at the grass, with 
its infinite variety of hue, from green to russet. 

“Yes, and pampered you, and made a fool of 
you, and had you taught to play the lady,” sneer- 
ed the man. “I know all about it.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“ Because I’m not a fool, and am used to keep 
my eyes and my ears open. I’ve been on the 
tramp for the last three weeks, and it was only 
yesterday as I dropped into this blooming bit of 
country, and stopped for a meal of victuals at 
the Cat and Fiddle—a neat little old-fashioned 
sort of a pub at the end of the village. The rum 
cull of the casa happens to be a friendly sort of 
a chap—very free with the patter; so I let him 
jaw. Iasked him a few leading questions about 
that blooming Castle over there, which I could see 
the tops of the towers over the trees, like a scene 
at the poor old Vic. ; and he jawed no end about 
the Hurl and the young lady, and how she was 
the most charitable young lady as never was, 
and how she’d picked up a beautiful young creetur 
in the wood, at death’s door, and had took her 
home, and kind of ’dopted her like—a pore young 
thing as was on the tramp to jine her sweetheart 
at Dover. Now I can’t say if it was the mention 
of Dover, or whether it was the old Cat and Fid- 
dle’s patter about your good looks, and your black 
eyes, and your name o’ Bess, which he dropped 
promiscuous, that put me up to trap; but it comed 
into my blessed noddle that this young ’ooman 
was my gal, and none other.” 

The landlord of the Cat and Fiddle was Tom- 
pion’s maternal uncle, and Tompion’s evenings 
out were sometimes spent in the private parlor 
of that rustic inn; so Bess was not surprised at 
the publican’s readiness to talk about Ingleshaw 
Castle and its inhabitants. 

“So I makes up my mind to hang out at the 
Cat and Fiddle for a night,” pursued Tom, sprawl- 
ing at ease upon the bank, “and I loafs about to- 
day till I falls in with you. I've been up at the 
Castle, and had a look about me, and I heerd there 
as you was fond of walking alone in the woods ; 
so [ prowled about here till I seed you, and an 
uncommon chilly welcome I’ve got for my pains.” 

“What do you want with me?” asked the 
girl, sullenly, flashing one angry glance at him, 
and letting her eyelids fall again, as if she had 
looked at something hateful. “ You beat me.” 

“Only when I was mad with the drink, my 
lass.” 

“Mad with drink ? yes. You spent the money, 
upon which we might have lived a decent life— 
like Christians, or at any rate like human beings 
—on drink that changed you into a savage. You 
made me work for you as well as for myself. You 
let me starve, and you left me.” 

“Only when I'd got into trouble, and London 
was too hot to hold me.” 

“You told me you'd enlisted, and that your 
regiment was going to India.” 

“ There was a touch of romance in that, Bess. 
I thought you was hard on me, and I wanted to 
melt your stubborn heart. I had some thoughts 
of taking the Queen’s shilling when I left Lon- 
don, but I thought better of it on reflection. Lib- 
erty’s worth more than a bob, and I had no fancy 
for the guard-room or the cat.” 


“You told me nothing but lies, then? You 
never went to Dover?” 
“Not any nearer than Rochester. I’ve been 


working in a circle within thirty or forty mile of 
London.” 

“ What kind of work have you been doing »” 

The man looked meditative, felt in his pockets 
for a short pipe, found it, filled it, lighted it, and 
then replied, carelessly : 

“Odd jobs; anythink. You know I’m pretty 
handy.” 

“ Stable-work ?” interrogated Elizabeth. 

“Partly stables. A fellow that’s down on his 
luck can’t afford to be particklar. And now tell 
me what kind of a berth you’ve got up yonder. 
It was like your luck to drop into such quarters, 
And, O scissors, ain’t we smart! A brand-new 
black gound as fits us like our shin, and sech 
lady-like boots! Blessed if ever | knowed you’d 
such a pretty foot, Bess,” he added, looking ad- 
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miringly at the slender foot with its well-devel- 
oped instep, which Bess tucked under her gown 
with an angry movement as he spoke. 

“Well, I’m blowed! That’s the first time I 
knowed it was high treason for a husband to ad- 
mire his wife’s foot,” exclaimed Tom Brook, with 
an injured air. “ All I can say is, as I said afore, 
it was like your luck to get free quarters at In- 
gleshaw Castle.” 

“Tt was the first good luck that ever came my 
way; and now, I suppose, you’ve come to spoil 
it all.” 

“No, Tain’t. I’m not such a selfish beggar as 
that. I’m not agoing to say: ‘Bess, you’re my 
wife, and if I must tramp the country, you must 
pad the hoof alongside 0’ me.’ No, you’ve got a 
good home, and you'd better stick to it as long 
as ever you can, But I want you to bear in mind 
all the same as I’m your husband, and to be civil 
and pleasant-spoken when you and me meet pro- 
miscuous, as we have this afternoon.” 

“You mean that you are to hang about this 
place, and that 1 am to meet you—secretly ?” she 
asked. 

“T don’t know what you mean by hanging 
about. If I find I can get a job of work in the 
village, I shall stay; if I can’t—” 

A knowledge of certain dark antecedents in 
Mr. Brook’s early life—escapades which in his 
class of life had counted only as the wild oats of 
youthful indiscretion, and of which Bess herself 
had thought lightly enough when she married 
him—now inclined her to suspect his motives. 

“What work can there be for you in such a 
place as Ingleshaw village %” she asked. 

“There’s always work for me where there’s 
horses,” answered Tom Brook. “T’ll get some- 
thin’ to do, don’t you be afeard; and I won't 
spile your little game. You shall play the lady 
up at the Castle for the next six months, if ver 
like, till I've made a potful of money, and can 
come and claim yer, with a good coat on my back 
and a top ’at on my ’ed, like a born gentleman. 
But you'll have to bear in mind you’re my wife, 
and be civil and obedient in the mean time, my 
lady. I’m not going to stand any gammon.” 

His wife looked at him with eyes in which dark 
fires of scorn and hate were strangely blended. 
She hardly knew herself in that moment whether 
she most despised or most hated him. Yet she 
had loved him once, or believed she loved him, 
when, of all the brutes among whom she herded, 
this brute alone had shown a touch of kindness 
and pity for her, and had cherished her, after his 
rough fashion, with a feeling which was not alto- 
gether brutal. 

But now—now that her ears had grown used to 
another language, that her eyes had looked upon 
another race—the face and the voice, the tones, 
the movements, of this man, who was by law her 
master, inspired such aversion, such an infinite, 
unspeakable loathing, as she had never felt in 
her life before—no, not for the vilest of that vile 
herd in which she had been born and reared. 
She was a creature of strong feelings—one of those 
fierce tropical natures which crop up now and 
then among the sober Northern races. Her love 
and her hatred had ever been more intense than 
other people’s; and now she shrank shuddering 
and abhorrent from the man whose caress had 
once seemed a friendly shelter. 

“You left me of your own accord,” she said, 
in low, resolute tones. He could hear the change 
in her accentuation, just as he could see the re- 
finement of her appearance—every line softened, 
every hue more delicate than in the old days. 
“You lied to me of your own accord. I followed 
you—as far as I could go—on the road to Dover, 
dying of hunger all the while—followed you till I 
fell down in this wood,and never thought to get up 
again. You left me in the work-house infirmary, 
dying, as you were told. You sent me a scrap of 
a letter to say you had enlisted, and were going 
to Dover with a regiment that was under orders 
for India in two months’ time. WhenI got round 
again, you told me I must get on as best I might 
till better times—when you should have served 
your time, and could come back to London and 
make a home for me. That was all falsehood 
from beginning to end, You only wanted to get 
rid of me—civilly. And now I want to get rid 
of you—civilly. I will Jive the rest of my life 
alone, remembering that I am a married woman, 
for the sake of my promise in the church; but I 
will never acknowledge you as my husband, or 
live with you as your wife.” 

She confronted lim steadily as she spoke, look- 
ed him through and through, and defied him, ev- 
ery feature in her grand and beautiful face rigid 
with the intensity of her feeling. No man look- 
ing at her could doubt that she meant what she 
said, and would carry out her resolve to the bit- 
ter end. 

“Won't you, my lady!” exclaimed Mr. Brook, 
scowling at her savagely, but with a half-timo- 
rous irresolution in his looks, as of one not quite 
prepared to cope with this fiery spirit. “We'll 
see if we can’t compel yer. The law’s uncommon 
hard upon husbands and wives when they go for 
to shirk their ’sponsibilities. You'll find the law 
come down upon you heavy if I once say the 
word.” 

“But you won’t say the word. You daren’t 
go to Lord Ingleshaw, and say, ‘I’m an honest 
man, and that woman is my wife.’ You daren’t 
face him. He’s a county magistrate, and the 
kind of man to read you like an open book.” 

“Who said I was going to Lord Ingleshaw ?” 
exclaimed the man, with a sudden change of tone ; 
“not that ’'m afeared o’ yer Lord Ingleshaws, or 
any other blessed old blokes of the same stamp. 
I’ve held their ’osses afore now, when I’ve been 
down on my luck, outside o’ the Hadmirality or 
the ’Orse-Guards, and I know what shaky old 
coves they is—gone at the knees and weak in the 
pastern j’ints. Didn’t I say as I wasn’t goin’ to 
epile ver game? I only wants a bit o’ civility 
and friendly feelin’, for the sake o’ old long Sims, 
as we say in the classics. Come, old gal, be civil 
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to a feller, and tell us what you’ve been a-doin’ of 
all this time.” 

So addressed, Bess relented a little. The hard 
lines about her mouth relaxed, the darkly brood- 
ing eyes shed a gentler light. She told her hus- 
band briefly how she had been saved from death 
by Lady Lucille’s Christian charity, and made a 
new creature by her generous affection. 

“Well, she must be uncommon green,” re- 
marked Mr. Brook, at the close of this narration, 
“to pick up a young woman as might have been 
a regular old hand—an out-and-out jail-bird— 
and to take her into sech a house as Ingleshaw 
Castle, and give her the run of the place! And 
I suppose there’s as mnch silver there—in the 
way of forks and spoons, and tea-urns and dish- 
covers, and sech like—as wou.d stock a silver- 
smith’s shop.” 

“There is everything beautiful in the house ; 
but Lady Lucille cares more for flowers and 
china, and books and music, than for all the sil- 
ver in the world; and so do I.” 

“Ah, that’s the way with young women, 
They’re jest like children, caught by pretty col- 
ors what strikes the eve. But if I was a noble- 
man I’d have my dinin’-table a mask of solid sil- 
ver jugs and tankards, and dish-covers and but- 
ter-boats, and sech like. I'd never eat off any- 
thing but silver; and I make no doubt Lord In- 
gleshaw eats his victuals off sclid silver every 
day of his blessed old life.” 

“T don’t know,” answered Bess, indifferently ; 
“but I shouldn't think it likely. He’s a very 
simple-minded gentleman, plain in all his ways ; 
but he is a gentleman. I never knew what the 
word meant till I saw him—and one other.” 

“Ah, I knows the kind o’ bloke,” said Mr. 
Brook, with an astute air; “fine spread o’ shirt 
front and shepherd’s-plaid kickseys, a gold-’ead- 
ed cane and a double-barrelled heyeglass. And 
now tell us all about the ’ouse; a reg’lar harmy 
o’ servants, I'll be bound; all eatin’ their ’eads 
off, like pampered ’osses.” 

Bess did not tell him the number of the serv- 
ants, nor did she gratify him with any details 
as to the interior arrangements of the Castle. 
Her suspicions had been aroused by his eager- 
ness upon the subject of the Ingleshaw plate. 
She had never known him concerned in attual 
crime; but she knew that his interpretation of 
the law of property was easy, not to say loose; 
and she was determined to give him as little in- 
formation as possible—only so much, in fact, as 
he could wring from her by persistent question- 
ing. Nor, when he persisted in a course of in- 
quiry which seemed suspicious, did she hesitate 
to give him misleading answers. 

He was too acute, too thoroughly steeped in 
cunning, not to see that she was deceiving him; 
but he did not broadly accuse her of falsehood. 
He heard her with a mocking twinkle in his rat- 
like eves, whistled a snatch of the last popular 
melody which had thrilled the music halls of Ber- 
mondsey, cocked his hat over his brow, and pock- 
eted his empty pipe, as he rose from the bank 
where he had been reposing. 

“That'll do,” he said. “Ta, ta,my lass. When 
I want to look you up, I shall know where to find 
you.” 

He walked slowly away without another word, 
vanishing among the dark straight fir trunks into 
dim leafy distance, leaving Elizabeth May still 
seated, drawn close up against the tree, as she 
had drawn herself when first he approached, in- 
stinctively shrinking from him. 

She sat pale, motionless, with fixed eyes, while 
the light faded, and umber and purple shadows 
thickened in the dimness under the trees. She 
sat there till she looked only a dark blotch upon 
the dusk of the woodland. Yet, thus seated, 
thus faintly distinguishable, she was seen by a 
man who came sauntering along the narrow 
woodland path smoking a cigarette. He came 
close to her, bent over her, looked her full in the 
face; she looking up at him with agonized eyes, 
but never stirring. 

“Elizabeth, what is the matter? why are you 
sitting alone here in the dark ?” 

He had questioned her once before about her- 
self and her own feelings—that night on board 
the yacht—and had got nothing for his pains but 
tears and a passionate protest against Fate— 
broken, burning words, which had stirred some 
strange half-dormant passion within him, which 
thrilled responsive to that subtle unexpressed 
passion in her. On that fatal night he had 
known that she loved him, and he had known as 
certainly that he loved her. From that hour to 
this they had never spoken to each other, had 
avoided each other’s path as much as possible, 
or had met and passed with averted looks, or 
that blank icy stare which sees nothing. 

“Elizabeth, what has happened ?” he asked ; 
and the unconscious tenderness of his tone moved 
her like sweetest music. 

“Not very much. I have been brought face 
to face with my old life, that is all.” 

The tears welled into her eyes and poured 
down her ashen cheeks; her breast heaved with 
passionate sobs. That sympathetic voice of Bru- 
no’s had loosened the fountain, Till now she 
had hardened her heart to bear her burden, but 
his sympathy was more than she could bear. 

“You have heard something, or seen some 
one,” he speculated. ‘“ How white you are! and 
your hands are icy cold!” touching them as they 
lay loosely clasped in her lap. “ Elizabeth, you 
are crying.” 

The sight of her tears made him forget every- 
thing. Another moment—a moment in which 
his heart beat like a sledge-hammer—he was sit- 
ting by her side upon the bank, his arm round 
her waist, her head resting on his shoulder. 

‘My dear one, I would give my life to comfort 
you,” he cried, passionately. 

Only for a moment did she rest in that em- 
brace, and yet it seemed to her as if she had been 
lifted into the empyrean, as if she were in a di- 
viner, purer world, where nothing less than per- 











fect joy could live; felt as Helen may feel, rest- 
ing in the arms of Achilles, in that sacred isle 
where death dwells not—perfect beauty, perfect 
manhood, courage, honor inviolate, linked forever 
in immortal union. Only for a moment did Bess 
abandon herself to that entrancing dream of lov- 
ing and being beloved by him who was to her as 
godlike as Achilles; and then she remembered 
who he was, and who she was, and that this earth 
around and about them was no fair shadow-land, 
in which the miracles of love may triumph over 
the hard facts of destiny. 

“ You forget yourself, Mr. Challoner,” she said, 
quietly, slipping from his encircling arm, which 
loosened and released her readily enough. 

Yes, for an instant he had forgotten himself, 
and Fate, and that dear girl who three months 
ago hae *"'ed his life with gladness by the frank 
avowa! , ver love. And now, sitting here in the 
gloami..., looking into those dark eyes, hearing 
that low thrilling voice, the love of his boyhood 
and his youth seemed to him as a bondage and a 
slavery, from which death would be a cheap de- 
liverance. 

“ Yes, I have been brought back to the thought 
of my old hfe,” pursued Elizabeth, with quiet 
gravity, “and of what I was before Lady Lucille 
saved me—of how I spoke, and looked, and 
thought even, for I don’t suppose I was any bet- 
ter than other people among whom I lived.” 

“You were better: you could never have been 
like them, You were among them, but not of 
them,” protested Bruno. 

“ Well, perhaps I may have been a little less 
vulgar than the man I saw to-day.” 

“ What man?” 

“My husband,” 

“Your husband !” 

“Yes. I am a double-dyed impostor, am I 
not ?” said the girl, with a bitter laugh. “ When 
Lord Ingleshaw questioned me about my past life, 
I was afraid to tell him 1 was a married woman, 
for fear he should refuse to let me stay at the 
Castle, and should want to send me on my way, 
with a few pounds in my pocket, perhaps, to look 
for my husband; so J told him Tom Brook was 
my sweetheart.” 

“And Tom Brook is your husband?” asked 
Bruno, slowly, as if every word cost him an ef- 
fort. 

“ Yes,” 

“Would it be too much to ask who he is— 
what manner of man ?” 

“A scamp—a vagabond—a man who works 
in stables and cab-yards, but who lives by his 
wits mostly. He was kind to me once, when 
everybody else in the world was rough and cruel. 
When I was lying ill in a garret, alone all day 
long—for the girls who shared my room were 
out at the factories where they worked —Tom 
Brook came to look after me; brought me a 
couple of ‘oranges, or a bunch of cheap grapes, 
when my lips were parched with fever; sat be- 
side me and talked to me; and I was grateful 
to him. He was the first man who ever treated 
me kindly. Even such rough kindness as his 
was sweet—it was so new. When I got better 
he followed me about, and wanted to be my 
sweetheart. Once, when a man was rude to me 
in the street—one Saturday night—the kind of 
man we used to call a swell, Tom Brook knock- 
ed him down. On Sundays he used to come to 
tea with the other girls and me, and used to take 
us for walks, and give us coffee or ices at the 
little Italian shops round about. Sometimes he 
took me to the play; and then one morning he 
told me that he’d got the city missionary to 
speak to the parson, and that the banns had 
been given out for the last three Sundays, and 
he and I were to be married. We went straight 
to the church with the missionary, who gave me 
away, and signed the book in the vestry. He 
was a good old man, and I should have been a 
better woman if I had listened better to his 
teaching, and tried to read my Bible; but per- 
haps, if you knew what life is like in the alley 
where I lived, you wouldn’t wonder that I didn’t 
do it.” 

“And so you became Mrs. Thomas Brook,” 
said Bruno, in biting tones. His whole nature 
seemed hardened by the idea of this marriage. 
“IT hope you were happy in your domestic rela- 
tions.” 

“Happy! Well, I had some one who belong- 
ed to me—a strong arm to knock down anybody 
who tried to insult me. I wasn’t quite such a 
forlorn creature as I had been; but I was a 
slave, and I had a hard master. When he was 
sober he made me wait upon him hand and foot; 
when he was drunk he beat me. When he got 
tired of his work, and the kind of life he was 
leading, he left me—left me when I had most 
need of his kindness, for I was lying at death’s 
door in the infirmary at the Union. You know 
what happened to me when I came out of the 
Union.” 

“ How did he come here to-day ?” 

“ He heard of me at the village inn, and waited 
about here to see me.” 

“Did he want to take you away with him?” 

“No; but he says he shall claim me by-and- 
by, when he is better off. Oh, Mr. Challoner, can 
he claim me? has he the power to take me away 
with him ?” 

“He is your husband. That is a position of 
some strength; and no doubt you are fond of 
him. You would not refuse to share his home 
and his fortunes ?” 

‘“*T would kill myself sooner than acknowledge 
any right of his over me.” 

The pale, steadfast face, the light in the fixed 
eyes, told that this was no empty threat. 

Bruno sighed heavily, and sat staring at the 
ground, 

“Yet you liked him once,” he said, medita- 
tively—“ liked him well enough to marry him.” 

“That was when I was in utter darkness, God 
help me!—when I thought he was better than 
other men—just as a man set upon by wolves 





would hail a dog as his friend. Those other men 
I knew were like wolves.” 

“Poor soul! poor soul!” sighed Bruno. “ Well, 
T'll tell Lord Ingleshaw your pitiful story, and he 
will help you to keep this husband of yours at 
a distance. You should have told his lordship 
the truth in the first instance. It would have 
been better.” 

“Yes, I know that now. I was too cowardly 
then to tell the truth; but now I would sooner 
cut my tongue out than tell Lord Ingleshaw a 
lie.” 

“That’s well, Elizabeth. God meant you to 
be noble and stanch and loyal; God made you 
brave as well as beautiful. And now you had 
best hurry home before it grows dark. Shake 
hands. Don’t be afraid. I was a madman just 
now; but all that is past and gone. We both 
mean to be true.” 

He held out his hand—they two standing face 
to face in the autumn twilight—and she put her 
own hand into his. Both hands were deadly 
cold, but they clasped each other with a clasp 
that meant self-respect, loyalty to Lucitle, and 
that highest of all human virtues—a stern ad- 
herence to difficult duty. And thus they parted ; 
Elizabeth walking quickly back to the Castle; 
Bruno lighting another cigar, and sauntering 
further into the darkness of the wood. 


Rose 

CHAPTER VI. 
A LONELY LIFE. 

“*Kisse me,’ quod she, ‘ we be no longer wrothe.’” 

Ir was quite dark before Elizabeth arrived at 
the Castle, and the long range of windows on 
the first floor shone with the soft light of lamps 
and wax candles, and here and there the ruddier 
glow of a fire. It looked like that fairy castle 
which Elizabeth had read of in those familiar 
tales of witch and goblin which had been her 
easy introduction to the realm of poetic litera- 
ture. A pleasant place to live in, a happy and 
wonderful house, as compared with that dim 
dwelling in the gloom of a fetid alley to which 
Elizabeth had been wont to return at this season 
last year. Yet such a strange, intangible thing 
is happiness that she went back to that old his- 
toric mansion with a heart as heavy as that she 
had carried to her lodging in the London slum. 
She had learned the mystery of new pains and 
sorrows, new needs and longings, which reached 
beyond the region of every-day wants. She had 
known the pangs of Lazarus, and in the days of 
her poverty had envied the rich, thinking it impos- 
sible for them to suffer; and now she knew that 
Dives has his gnawing canker, his troubled slum- 
bers, his sorrowful dreams, as well as Lazarus. 

Elizabeth went round by the stable-yard on 
her way to the Castle, not caring to enter by that 
imposing doorway which would bring her face 
to face with the porter and the groom of the 
chambers. She wanted to go in without being 
seen by any one, if it were possible. There was 
a small door in the turret, which opened on a 
winding stair that led up to the corridor close to 
Tompion’s rooms, and toward this door Elizabeth 
directed her steps. She passed two men stand- 
ing near the vard gates, in confidential conversa- 
tion; and she hurried on with fluttering heart 
and quickened steps, for one of those men was 
Tom Brook. She scarcely drew breath till she 
was in her own little room, inside Tompion’s ; 
and then she sat down, with a beating heart, and 
began to wonder what Brook and the groom could 
have found to talk about, and whether she was 
the subject of their conversation. She felt that 
Brook’s presence in the stable-yard meant evil 
to her—that he was dogging her footsteps with 
some malicious intent, in spite of his promise not 
to interfere with her good fortune. She had de- 
fied him, when it would perhaps have been wiser 
to conciliate him; but for her very life she could 
not have cringed to him, or affected any regard 
for him. If he was to be her foe, she must bear 
his enmity. Better that than his friendship. 

She received a summons to the library soon 
after breakfast next morning; and for the sec- 
ond time in her life she found herself alone with 
Lord Ingleshaw. He had heard her story from 
Bruno. He reproved her gently for her want of 
candor about Tom Brook. 

“You told me a falsehood,” he said, ‘ when 
truth would have served your purpose much bet- 
ter; and I hardly know whether I ought to be- 
lieve you now.” 

“You may believe me, my lord,” she answer- 
ed, looking at him with such pathetic earnest- 
ness that he could not find it in his heart to 
doubt her. ‘“ Think what a lost, ignorant crea- 
ture I was when I first stood in this room, face 
to face with you, as I stand to-day. I scarcely 
knew right from wrong. But since that day 
your daughter has taught me a great deal. Shie 
has taught me to read the Gospel, and to believe 
in it and love it. She has taught me my duty to 
God and man.” 

“Tf you have learned as much as that in less 
than six months, you have learned more than 
many of our greatest philosophers have compass- 
ed in a lifetime,” said Lord Ingleshaw, smiling at 
her earnestness. ‘ Well, Elizabeth, if this hus- 
band of yours is a brute, you shall not be forced 
to live with him; I'll answer for that. So go 
about your daily work with a contented spirit, 
and fear nothing.” 

“Thank you, my lord. I will try to be worthy 
of your kindness,” the girl answered, meekly. 
“ But there is one thing I ought to tell you. Tom 
Brook was in the stable-yard last night, talking 
to one of the grooms. I saw him as I came in. 
I don’t know that he had any evil intention ; but 
I thought I ought to tell you.” 

“Quite right. To which of the men was he 
talking ?” 

“T believe it was Compton, my lord.” 

“Very good; Pll speak to Compton. When 
you told me this Tom Brook was your sweet- 
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heart, you said he was an honest lad, and had 
never been in prison. Was that true ?” 

“Quite true that he was never in prison, my 
lord, to my knowledge. But he had companions 
and friends that I didn’t like. Some of them 
had been in prison. The men who hang about 
a horse-dealer’s yard—” 

“Are not the noblest members of our race,” 
interrupted his lordship; “I am quite sure of 
that. But you have no reason to suppose that 
your husband belonged to the criminal classes— 
that he had ever been concerned in a burglary ?” 

“No, my lord.” 

“That will do.” 

Elizabeth courtesied and withdrew, and Lord 
Ingleshaw went out to the stables, inspected his 
stud, and took occasion, en passant, to interrogate 
Compton, who was either very stupid or very art- 
ful, and could give no further account of his in- 
terview with Tom Brook than that he had been 
standing at the yard gate, and the man had ask- 
ed him to direct him back to the village. He 
had lost his way in the park, and did not know 
how to regain the high-road; which, from the 
geography of the place, showed a curious lack of 
intelligence on the part of the inquirer. 

Time passed, and nothing more was seen or 
heard of Tom Elizabeth pursued her 
studies—improved herself in a plain English ed- 
ucation, and in the use of the needle and sewing- 
machine—in the peaceful solitude of Tompion’s 
sitting-room. It ought to have been a life of 
placid and perfect contentment for one whose 
earlier years had been full of toil and trouble; 
but if Elizabeth May was happy, her physical 
nature did not thrive upon happiness. Her 
cheeks grew hollow, and the only color that ever 
came into them now was a hectic scarlet, which 
glowed and faded with every sudden emotion 
Her eyes had a feverish light, and the tall, grace- 
ful figure, which had rounded to womanly per- 
fection in the summer, had now fallen away to 
palpable attenuation. 

Tompion complained of Elizabeth’s daintiness, 
and made it an offense in this young person that 
she had not a better appetite for the liberal fare 
of Ingleshaw Castle. 

“It’s always the way,” said Tompion, waxing 
confidential over the tea-tray in the housekeep- 
er’s room. “Set a beggar on horseback, and 
we all know where he'll ride. It makes me quite 
ill to see her dinner sent away, just mucked about 
a bit, but none of it eaten.” 


“Perhaps she is ill,” 
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suggested Mrs. Prince, 
the housekeeper, who was a fat, kindly creature, 
and meant well to everybody, so long as no one 
wanted to dig her out of her arm-chair. 

“Lor’, no; she’s well It’s nothing 
but airs and graces,” retorted Tompion. “ She’s 
in the sulks because Lady Lucille don’t take so 
much notice of her now that she’s got her aunt 
and Mr. Challoner to occupy her time.” 

“And the poor thing feels being taken up for 
pastime, and then let drop again,” said the house- 
keeper. ‘Well, I don’t mnuch wonder at that; I 
shouldn’t like it myself.” 

““ You wouldn't, of course, Mrs. Prince ; no more 
should I,” replied Tompion, with a dignified air; 
“but such dirt as that oughtn’t to be particular. 
She ought never to have been brought into such 


enough. 


a house as this; but, being brought in through 
my young lady’s mistaken kindness, she ought to 
be too thankful for all that’s done for her. Nurs- 
ery governess, indeed! a pretty kind of person to 
teach gentlefolks’ children! You should have seen 
the rags I took off her back the day Lady Lucille 
found her.” 

“They were clean,” 
“ that’s 
Sav 


said the housekeeper ; 
something to her credit. And I must 
natural gentility about her that 
has often made me wonder—and that quick at 
learning ! 

her equal.” 

“Miss Marjorum is an old fool,” protested 
Tompion, purple with jealousy, “and so fond of 
teaching that she would teach a cow, il there 
was nothing else in the way to be taught.” 

“She never taught you, Tompion,” said the 
butler, grinning. 

‘I should think not, indeed!” ejaculated the 
damsel, with a contemptuous toss of her head. 
“T should like to see her take such a liberty! 
Old Marjorum knows her place better than that.” 


she has a 


Miss Marjorum says she never met 


Elizabeth, disliked by the servants, and left to 
her own resources by Lady Lucille, led a life that 
was passing lonely; and it is not in solitude that 
weak humanity can best cure those inward fevers 
which consume the soul and fret the nerves. In 
Byron’s familiar phrase, Elizabeth was eating her 
own heart in that dull and placid life at Ingle- 
shaw. On many an October afternoon, as she 
wandered far afield in her solitary walk, she had 
thought it would have been better for her to be 
toiling with yonder rough and noisy hop-pickers, 
resting after the long day’s labor among that 
rough herd under the stars, with a stone for her 
pillow, like Jacob, than to live in the lap of lux- 
ury at Ingleshaw Castle. 

Yet there were moments when she felt a thrill 
of pride and delight at realizing the change in 
herself, physical, mental, moral, remembering 
what she had been, and seeing what she was. 
Once, when she had dusted the china 
the flowers in Ladv Lucille’s dressing 
room, she paused for a minute, startled by her 
own reflection in the cheval-glass—the tall slim 
figure, the neatly fitting gown, refined look, 
the graceful carriage. 

“T don’t think any one would know I had been 
picked up out of the dirt,’ she said to herself, 
proud of her own beauty, which had acquired 
the crowning charm of refinement And yet the 
glory of freshness and color was gone, and it 
looked a fragile, fading beauty, as of one doomed 
to an early grave. 

One day Lucille was struck by the change in 
her protégée, and questioned her closely about 
her health, Elizabeth not admit that 
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she was iil. She owned to feeling 
tired sometimes, and to sleeping 
badly; and that was all. Lucille 
was kinder to her, more friendly 
and familiar, that day than she had 
been for a long time. 

“Mrs. Raymond is going to 
Brighton with her children soon 
after Christmas,” said Lucille. “It 
would be nice for you to go with 
her, and get accustomed to the fam- 
ily and to your new duties, The 
change of air would do you good. 
I believe it is change you want.” 

Mrs. Raymond was the wife of 
Lord Ingleshaw’s land-steward—a 
bright, pleasant little woman, who 
had shown some interest in Eliza- 
beth’s history, and had volunteered, 
knowing that history, to take her 
as nursery governess for her young 
brood so soon as Elizabeth should 
be competent for the post. 

“T am not a bit afraid of her 
antecedents,” said Mrs, Raymond, 
“for as my children and their gov- 
erness are hardly ever out of my 
sight, I can not very well be taken 
in, I shall be able to read Eliza- 
beth like an open book before she 
has been with me a fortnight.” 

Elizabeth accepted this future 
engagement with Mrs. Raymond as 
her fate, allotted to her by the ben- 
efactress to whom she owed every- 
thing. She had been introduced 
to Mrs. Raymond's three chubby 
daughters and one chubby son, the 
youngest of the brood, and talked 
of everywhere emphatically as “ the 
baby,” a proud distinction, which he 
merited in some wise by being the 
fattest and healthiest two-year-old 
infant in the parish of Ingleshaw. 
Elizabeth was not fond of children; 
but she was constrained to admit 
that, as children go, Mrs. Raymond's 
offspring were favorable specimens. 
They were pictures of health and 
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cleanliness, always prettily and sensibly clad, ami- | tom, with nothing in the intervening space but 


able and sociable in their manners, and with more 
than the average amount of intelligence. Eliz- 
abeth felt that if her life was to be spent with 
children, it could hardly be better spent than in 
the Raymond nursery. Mrs. Raymond had always 
treated her with particular friendliness ; while Mr. 
Raymond was one of those delightful and easy- 
going husbands who are only at home at meal- 
times. He passed his days in a light dog-cart, 
driving about the Inglesbaw estate, or going jour- 
neys in quest of prize cattle. 

Elizabeth was touched by Lady Luciile’s inter- 
est in her health; but the idea of a change to 
Brighton had no exhilarating effect upon her. 

“You'd like to go, wouldn’t you?” asked 
Lucille, vexed at her indifference. “ Bright- 
on is a charming winter place —so gay and 
smart, and with such lovely shops. You have 
never seen anything like it. Wouldn’t you 
be pleased if Mrs. Raymond could manage to 
take you?” 

“T don’t care about it — much,” faltered 
Elizabeth. ‘ But of course I would go if you 
wished it, Lady Lucille.” 

“ What wish can I have about it, except for 
your sake?” exclaimed Lucille, provoked at 
a coldness which seemed inexplicable. ‘“ You 
seem to care for nothing, to be interested in 
nothing.” 

“Yes, yes, I do care for something, with all 
my heart!” cried Elizabeth, eagerly, falling 
on her knees and clasping Lucille’s hands 
and kissing them passionately. “1 care for 
you, I want you to love me and trust me as 
you did once—before—” 

“Before what?” asked Lucille, looking 
down at her with intent, questioning eyes. 

“ Before that night on the yacht, when I 
was weak and wicked, and complained to Mr. 
Challoner of my fate—I who had so much 
reason to be grateful to Providence and to 
you. I have grown wiser since then, Lady Lu- 
cille. I have learned to govern my jealous 
temper, to be thankful for the blessings of 
my life; and when I am with Mrs. Raymond 
I mean to work very hard, and to be the best 
governess her children ever had.” 

“T believe it is in your power to be any- 
thing you like,” said Lucille. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CoxresronpeNT. | 
Wwe have spoken to you at length in our 
1 


ate letters of dresses for house, street, 
and carriage wear, excursions, and hunting; 
of bonnets, confections, etc.; and when we 
have added that attempts at simplicity are 
seen in the trimmings, such as a simple pleat- 
ing on the bottom of the skirt and over-skirt, 
or, what is more generally adopted, two or 
three rows of velvet, or a broad velvet band, 
we can turn our attention to ball dresses, 
which are the prevailing topic of the moment. 

Round skirts will decidedly continue to be 
the ruling fashion for ladies who dance and 
for young girls; they are much more conven- 
ient, and can be made as elegant as may be 
desired. For ladies who do not dance, long 
dresses and, above all, trains will be indis- 
pensable for full-dress occasions. 

Skirts will not be tied back so tightly as 
they have been for several seasons, but will 
still present a clinging appearance in front, 
since the fullness will all be drawn back- 








ward. Then, too, the trimmings will be less 


| a few loops or bows of ribbon, or flowers. A 
little more elegance will be obtained by skirts 
covered all over with gauze, with a sprinkling 
of flowers; the pointed corsage will be very 
tight-fitting, and a gauze drapery will trim the 
contour of the shoulders, being fastened on with 
flowers. Of the same degree of elegance will be 
dresses made of several different stuffs, trimmed 
with embroideries, and little application figures 
set on here and there to form a border, scarf, ete. 
For young girls the favorite fabrics will be the 
lightestysuch as veiling, Surah, thin satin,gauze 

| —plain, or else with fine stripes or small figures. 

| There is a kind woven in net-work, and designed 


| to be worn over a silk foundation. 
| still remains one of the fabrics most in vogue for 


| ends, of satin ribbon two inches wide, was set on 
| the left side, and accompanied this tab, being fast- 


| quet of flowers similar to the cordon which encir- 
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Silk muslin 


ball dresses, and is charmingly effective. We 
have seen a dress of white silk muslin that was 
simple and extremely pretty. The round skirt was 
covered with narrow closely gathered flounces, 
from two and a half to three inches wide. A 
very short panier of silk muslin, trimmed with a 
flounce, encircled the hips, and terminated behind 
in a large pointed tab, which hung down two- 
thirds the length of the skirt. A bow, with long 


ened behind to the point of the corsage by a bou- 
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complicated; for instance, many will have 
no trimming except at the top and the bot- 


PRINCESS WILLIAM OF 
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cled the top. The pointed corsage 
was low and round, and the cordon 
of flowers of which we have spoken 
was chosen from the finest and light- 
est procurable—mignonette, lilies- 
of-the-valley, forget-me-nots, ete. 

Tulle is regaining favor. There 
is nothing that can compare with it 
for lightness, and it is one of the 
most becoming of materials for a 
young girl or youthful dame. We 
have seen a very effective dress of 
tulle worn over a light satin skirt. 
The bottom was trimmed with a 
thick tulle ruche. The front was 
covered with bouffant puffs of tulle 
set close together, and meeting be- 
hind under a large tulle pouf. The 
corsage, which was pointed in the 
front and back, was cut square, 
and rounded on the shoulders! A 
flounce trimmed with tulle ruching 
was set inside the neck, and was 
turned over so as to form a bertha 
around it, the pleats being fastened 
to the corsage by detached flowers, 
which on the left shoulder were 
grouped in a bouquet. At the bot- 
tom of the corsage, and following the 
contour, a thick ruche of tulle copied 
the vertugadins of Henri II. and 
Henri IIL, and was trimmed, like 
the bertha, with single flowers stuck 
here and there. This dress, like 
that of silk muslin which we have 
described, is charming in any light 
color—pink, blue, ete. 

We must say a few words about 
the pretty garments that are being 
made for little girls. Among these 
is the half-fitting wrap trimmed with 
brandebourgs, with large pockets, 
cuffs, and collar, all trimmed with 
satin bows, which likewise finish 
the back. There are also many 
long- waisted jackets and jacket 
waists trimmed with a profusion of 
buttons on the front, which are worn 
with a very short skirt, draped and 
fastened by a ribbon bow. We will also cite the 
robe redingote, buttoned in front from top to bot- 
tom, and open behind over a fan-pleating of a 
stuff similar to that of the cuffs, collar, and 
square pockets. As a matter of course, the stock- 
ings must match the rest of the suit. Scotch plaid 
is much used for these dresses, but only in part, 
velvet or plush serving either for the foundation 
or trimming of the costume. 

The dresses of young girls from twelve to four- 
teen closely resemble the simple toilettes of their 
elder sisters; for instance, the front of the cor- 
sage and the panels of the dress are embroidered 
with soutache, and a scarf is tied around the 
waist, with the ends falling behind. 

Space is lacking to speak in this letter of 
the dress of little boys; we will only say 
that, from six to ten, the every-day costume 
is generally a pleated blouse, with a leather 
belt; this blouse is made of light cloth, with 
a velvet sailor collar and cuffs, and is worn 
with full trousers of the same cloth, confined 
at the knee by a velvet band. 

EMMELINE Raymond 











Folding Screen. 

(eo is commonly worked in shades of 

brown, the bird being in blue and gold 
thread, the web in gold thread or white floss 
silk, toads in gold, and in the fourth panel 
the berries on the tree in gold again. Blue 
is also sparingly introduced in the water 
ground. It may also be done in natural col- 
oring, but it is more difficult to make a judi- 
cious decorative effect by this means, 





PRINCESS WILLIAM AND 
HER INFANT SON. 


PICTURE entitled “ Four Kings,” which 

_ appeared in Harprr’s Youre Prope, 
August 15, represented the infant heir to the 
great German Empire in the arms of his royal 
great-grandfather, flanked on each side by his 
grandfather and father, as he appeared at 
the time of his christening, June 11, 1882. 
On that occasion the portentous appellation 
of Frederick William August Victor Ernest 
was bestowed on the babe, who will probably 
be popularly known as Frederick William, as 
his father is as William, his grandfather as 
Frederick William, and his great-grandfather 
again as William. In point of fact, however, 
Frederick William seems to be the hereditary 
name of the Hohenzollerns, since the sturdy 
old Emperor Frederick William I. of Germany 
was, before his accession to the imperial 
throne, Frederick William V. of Prussia. This 
picture attracted great attention at the time 
of its appearance both in Europe and Amer- 
ica. Rarely, indeed, is such longevity found 
among royal families as to show four gener- 
ations existing at one time, and in this ease 
it is equally remarkable that the royal infant 
has also a living grandmother and great- 
grandmother, A picture of great interest 
might show four generations on the maternal 
side, beginning with Queen Victoria. In de- 
fault of this, our readers will welcome the 
latest picture of the prospective Emperor of 
Germany, with his mother, in which he has 
advanced to the dignity of six months, and 
begins to show some individuality in his baby 
face. He is certainly a fine sturdy child, and 
the tenderness depicted on his mother’s face 
proves that he possesses the rich heritage of 
a mother’s love, which is worth more than 
his imperial title. 
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Autumn Costume. 

Tuts beautiful autumn or early winter toilette, created by 
the renowned M. Worth, is of myrtle velvet with a short 
round skirt with fan-like plissés round the lower part. The 
bouffant draperies are in satin of the same tint, and the 
bodice is of this material. The sleeves are finished at the 
wrist by Florentine guipure, and have small slashes at the 
top through which a little velvet may be seen. A dog-col- 
lar of old silver or any fancy make is worn with a cross or 
tassel of gold or enamel. The hat is of the shape known 
as Diane de Poitiers, and is of myrtle felt, trimmed with 
feathers and a large bow of velvet or satin of a lighter tint 
passed through a buckle of similar style to the cross. 


Chatelaine Pockets.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue pointed pocket, Fig. 1, is made of black watered silk, 
which is doubled down for the top. A shield-shaped piece 
of black velvet, decorated with silk and bead embroidery, 
is set on the front and back. Thick gold and silver cords 
are set along the seams and edges, and formed into loops at 
the corners, and a silver chain and hook are attached at 
the top. The front of the flat pocket, Fig. 2, is black vel- 
vet decorated with embroidery in gold and silver beads, 
while the back is of side-pleated black satin. It is edged 
with thick gold and sil- 
ver galloon, and orna- 
mented with a silvered 
metal shield, 


Evening Bonnet and 
Coiffures.—Figs. 1--3. 

Mepivo long and thick 
natural hair is required 
for the arrangement 
shown in Fig. 1. The 
hair is divided rather 
far back into front and 
back hair, and the back 
hair is divided into upper 
and lower parts, and the 
larger upper portion tied 
high with a silk ribbon 
or strand of hair. The 
front hair is parted in 
the middle, and the low- 
er part on each side is 
brought back and pinned 
to the tied back hair; 
the upper part is divided 
into strands, which are 
waved and puffed, and 
likewise pinned back, 
and the short locks on 
the forehead are curled. 
The lower back hair is 
divided in two, and each part is taken up in a puff and the 
end pinned to the upper hair; the latter is divided into 
several strands, which are brought down in puffs. 

The bonnet, Fig. 2, has a black capote frame with a cor- 
onet brim, which is covered with a puff of Turkish red gros 
grain. The crown is slashed two inches deep at thé middle 
of thé back, and the corners are turned down; Tt is covered 
with several layers of plain black net, and over the net 
Spanish lace is laid, which is carried down at the sides and 
run together at the edges to form two short scarfs that are 
held together with a rose. A wreath of jet oats and a bunch 
of red roses trim the front, and a jet clasp is at the middle 
of the back. 

In the coiffure Fig. 3 the front hair is in short curls, 
which reach quite far back, and the back hair is disposed 
in puffs and long and short curls. When the front hair is 
to be preserved long, or is too scanty to admit of being 
properly arranged, a frisette is used, which consists of short 
curls set on a hair tulle ground, with a few long curls hang- 
ing at the back. <A cluster of chrysanthemums is on the 
right side. 





Fig. 1.—CHATELAINE POCKET. 





CHILDREN’S TOYS. 

\HRISTMAS will soon be with us, and then we shall ev- 

) erywhere see the customary “trees” hung with toys; 
and then also, more than 
at any other season of 
the year, papas and 
mammas will be buying 
playthings to gladden 
the hearts of the little 
ones. So far, so good; 
but let us caution these 
buyers to be sensitively 
careful where and what 


they purchase, other- 
wise in the presents they 
are so lovingly giving 
they may be meting out 
full measure of serious 
disease, or even bringing the chil- 
dren they are so anxious to de- 
light face to face with “ that grim 
sergeant, Death.” The subject 
has been lately admirably treated 
by Dr, Félix Brémond, one of the 


Fig. 1.—Corrrvure, 
























Fig. 2.—Lace Evenine Bo 


N 





ET. 


Fig, 3—Eventne Corrrvure. 


highest authorities on hygiene in France, and from that 
savant’s papers we give the following fragments : 

“ Foremost,” says Dr. Brémond, “among children’s toys 
capable of being converted into dangerous instruments I 
take up those brilliant articles of ivory, bone, silver, or gold, 
popularly called ‘corals,’ and which many of us are accus- 
tomed to suspend from the necks of infants to assist them 
in teething. The poor babies raise the thing to their 
mouths, and press it between their gums; but instead of 
deriving comfort from its use, they lacerate or contuse tle 
delicate mucous membrane of the mouth, and so add to 
their troubles. In lieu of these hard and injurious sub- 
stances, mothers, I recommend you to give your babes a 
crust of very dry, very stale bread. At that they will mum- 
ble; it will soothe the irritation which accompanies early 
dentition, and it will avoid the risk of tearing the fleshy 
capsule in which the young tooth is in course of formation.” 
India rubber rings are also excellent. But the mishaps 
resulting from the employment of the metallic or other 
“corals,” although serious enough, are positively nothing 
in comparison to the dangers which certain toys destined 
for older children present, 

Dolls, jumping-jacks, harlequins, buckets, mills, balls, 
wooden horses, paste- 
board dogs, and a host 
more are the delight 
of little lads and lass- 
es that we all know; 
but dolls, horses, dogs, 
etc., may cost Many & 
sigh and many a tear 
from parents if these 
toys have been pur- 
chased at hazard any- 
where, and come from 
makers using poison- 
ous materials for col- 
oring them. Sad to 
say, but it is a fact, 
which must neverthe- 
less be acknowledged, 
that most manufac- 
turers connected with 
the toy trade consider 
but little, or not at all, 
the bane:ul action of 
the paints applied to 
their wares. They 
seek to give the play- 
things they offer for 
sale a gaudy, taking 
aspect, and minding 
not in the least de- 
gree the grave acci- 





dents they may pro- Fig. 2.—CuAreLaine Pocket. 
voke, they dispose of 
the attractive trifles. 

Children, every one is aware, have a kind of mania for 
putting into their mouths all things on which they may 
happen to lay their hands; it is literally from hand to 
mouth with them, and oftentimes this mania, or it may be 
natural instinct, has been, when common toys are operated 
upon, a source of most dire misfortune. Thus a little girl 
of six months old poisoned herself, not so long ago, by 
sucking the white-lead paint with which the head of her 
doll was covered; and a small boy was within an ace of 
death from having licked a piece of stuff dyed green with 
an arsenical preparation. 

Such accidents ought never to happen, and indeed they 
would not if the authorities in France enforced the decrét 
of August, 1878, which distinctly forbids the employment 
in the industries of poisonous substane 
terdicts for coloring children’s toys S$ 





and specially in- 
ele’s and other 
greens obtained from arsenic; the oxides of lead, the salts 
of copper, vermilion (a preparation of mercury), and other 
metallic tints, directing that the venders of playthings so 
colored shall be dealt with according to law. This proper 
and wise decrét, which is intended to be a sheet-anchor for 
mamma and papa’s safety when they purchase toys for An- 
nette or Pierre, is, however, but little attended to. 

But that which the police can not acc omplish—or, at best, 
only exceptionally do accomplish — paterfamilias may do 
alw ays. The country is not closed 
to poisonous toys ; he can bar his 
house tightly against them. Let 
him only give his children toys 
made of plain white wood; let 
him organize a decided strike 
against red and blue and green 
trumpets, party- colored harle- 
quins, white - lead - covered dolls, 
and so on, and fabricators will 





make for him harm- 
less toys from the 
very moment when 
they find their 
gaudy and banefully 
painted ones lying unsalable 
upon their shelves. Musical 
toys, such as horns, flutes, pipes, 
etc., which can only be played 
by being introduced into the 
mouth, are equally dangerous. 
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HORSFORD' S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN ABUSE OF ALCOHOL, 


Dr. Joun P. Wuceien, Hudson, N.Y., says: “I have 
given it with present decided benefit in a case of Inuu- 
trition of the brain, from abuse of alcohol.—[ Adv.) 





PETRIES FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Expemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Pernie, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 


Dear SU, I have examined the sample of 


Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 


it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. 
bought 


The mass is homogeneous, and 


examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adzv.] 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's Co- 
coaine. Housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts, they are the best.-[Adv.] 
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U6. GUNTHER SOM 


Seal-skin Sacques and Cloaks : 
Far-lined Garments : 




















Fur Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


A box of the same Face Powder, | 
at a New York Druggist’s, was found on | 


Caswet, Massey & Co.’s Effervescent Grape Saline | 


purifies the blood, regulates the bowels. 
way and 578 5th Ave. 


1121 Broad- 
T5c. per bottle. —[Adv.} 





ADVERTISH MEN'S. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
strength, and wholesomeness. 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 


A marvel of purity, 
More economical than 


sete saxgoes ge Sold only in cans. 


PANCY IYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
| 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


( 47 North kighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 





Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 


Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate stylea, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


Wvirs. THOMPSON'S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES.” 


The remarkable enccess 0} 
this charming article of adorn 
oe t, 19 dne to the CONVEN- 
TENCE, COMFORT anit DE- 
CIDE + IMPROVED APPEAR. 
W) ANCE civentoevery wearer, Ap ab- 
~ golute NECESSITY to those who 
have lost a portion of their once abondant 
F bair—er to who wish to LOOK 

WOU NG—whore einte are high—and 




















f whose hair will not remain in crimp ; made 
of natural cur! hair they cannot getout of wave, 
Ph One GRAND FEATURE they have no 
FALSE WIG-LIKE aprearavce,so EASILY 
SEEN in ALL. OTHER waves and crimps— 
while the del, og away with crimping pins and the 
danger of RUINING one’s own hair ts very importantto every 
lady who VALUES ber personal beanty and the OPINIONS 
of her fiends, PERICES, from Sot. $i2 ieee dean: 1Grey, 
extra). Alan, 
UWITCHE . from 85 to $50. feng HAIR A SPE. 
CIALTYW, Remember these NLY BE FOUND 


sin, Hentanerere. SB FART (471 taTH 18T,.N.V.8 3 
GES Washington or {Tlustrated Cat- 
slogue. Goods sent C, ° D., with srevilege ra Nc crear rey 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box : 1654, New York. 


THE ACME LEVER CUFF-BUTTONS 
Cn) 


OVERCOME all trouble with 
STIFF 
CUFFS, 
Ask your 
jeweller for 
them, and 
take no other, 


GENTS WANTED to cell our eat 
tion Books, None but experienced persons 
need apply. Harper & Broruzrs, New York. 










OTEN 


CLUekD. 








Employing the best attainable | 





| able for one. Refers to all Chicago. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention. 








GOLD BAK R's 1878. 


| Breakfast Coc. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


TOTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
i‘ can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for _Catalogue. 











PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


| tase na and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore; 
No. | il 2 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TO PRESERVE HEALTH 


Use SMITH’S Patent Perforated 
BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS, 
They are priceless to ladies and gen- 

tlemen with weak Inngs, and no 

CASE OF PNEUMONIA 

was ever known where these gar- 
ments were worn, They also pre- 
vent COLDS, RHEUMATISM, and 
all kindred diseases. 

Recommended by all physicians. 

American Institute premium for 
fourteen consecutive years. For sale 
everywhere. Send for circulars. 
5D. C. HALL & CO., 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 

86 LEONARD ST., New | York. 


SHOPPING. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND REFERENCES. 
JOHN H. JOHNSON, 

21 | East 141 14th St., New York City. 

THOME’S 


Hair Bazaar, 


157 State St., Chicago, Hl. 


































WAVES, of Natural 
r ‘$1 up. 
2s alllong 

SSSR ie .$5. 


Other goods equally low. Sent C.0.D. 
with privilege of exchanging. L 

roods WARRANTED. Illus, Cata- 
jogue to Dealers ONLY. M. THOME, 
Importer, wholesaled from 148 State St. 


HOME EEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK, 
Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Desigatng. Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail. ,_ Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


Send $1, 92,8 $3, or or $5 for 
a retail. box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, put up elegant- 


ly and strictly pare, suit- 
Address (€. F. 
GUNTHE LR, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


Send two 3c. stamps to €, TOLLNE R, 
dr., Brooklyn, N. Y., for a new set ele- 

ant Chromo Cards and Catalogue of 
U Latest Designs for fall and winter. 


OUGH 0 ON RATS.”—Ask Dru gists for ~ It 
clears out rata, mice, roaches, -bugs, 15. 























HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transparen- 
cy. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 and 
#1.50 per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face ‘Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented on 4, 1877, so highly recommended and un- 
surpassed. rice, $2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonime, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair, the beard,the 
eyebrows and eyelashes a beautilul light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, 
or health, $1 50 per box. 


APPLIED ON PREMISES IF DESIRED. 


Something New. 


U aoqpaine for 





ocandertcionseine 
the looks of young 
and old charmingly. 


My PERFECTION, 
OR 
WATER WAVE, 


with theimproved elas- 
tic springs, from $3 00 


upward. 
THE NOVELTY, 


Very becoming ; does not rip or tear. Money refunded 

if not naturally curly. All Front Pieces dressed 
while you wait for 12c, each 

Switches, al! long hair, 28 in. long, 4 02. weight, $4. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
received, the largest variety finest quality gen- 
gray, warranted cheaper than any other house. 
Illustrated price-list free of charge. Goods sent to all 
parts of the country,C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
FOR SAl SALESROOM T AKE ELEVATOR, 


should subse ribe for 
F ER) LA STRAWBRIDGE & 
CLOTHIER’S 
FASHION QUARTERLY, Each number contains 120 
large pages, nearly 1000 illustrations, and four pages of 
New Masic. Is especially valuable to those who shop 
by mail, or are interested in home art. 


50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
a eee ae 
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OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth wnhitr, the gums rosy 
and the breath swrrr. It thoreuchly removes 
tartar m the teeth and prevents decay. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

SPECIAL ART NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS. 

By special arrangement with the South Kensington 
Royal School of Art Needlework, ** The Art Ama-« 
teur” publishes, and will publish monthly, during 
the coming year working drawings for Pageny Pane is, 
Borders, Chair Seats, Cushions, &c., &c., all spe cially 
selected for ** The Art Amateur,” and to be had 
in no other publication. Each month **The Art 
Amateur” gives at least 30 pages of designs and 
instructions, illustrations and information reiating to 
Decorative and Pictorial Art. Price $4 a year ; 
35c. a number. Specimen cop: ¥ this advertise- 
ment is mentioned. MONTAGUE M. MARKS, Publisher, 
23 Union Square, N.Y. ** The Art Amateur ” is 
The Best Practical Art Magazine. 





Lisrary or Conarkss, ’ 
Covynrieut Orrior, Wasutneton. f 

To wit: Beir Rememurnen, that on the 24th day of 
October, Anno Domini 1882, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, of the United States, have 
deposited in this Office the titles of Books, the titles 
or descriptions of which are in the following words, 
to wit: 

HARPER’S STORY BOOKS. A Series of Narra- 
tives, Dialogues, Biographies, and Tales, for the 
Instruction and entertainment of the Young. By 

soos Apuort. Embellished with Numerous avd 
Beautiful Illustrations, 

WILLIE AND THE MORTGAGE, showing how 
much may be accomplished by a boy. 

BRUNO; or, Lessons of Fidelity, Patience, and Self- 
denial Taught by a Dog. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of Fag United States respecting 
copyrights. . R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from Nov. 22, 1882, when the 
first term of 28 years ' will have expired. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM Days._ No Pay uniil Cured, 


. L. Srerusxa, M. D., Lebanon, 














DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


For this season: Rich Fringes, Gimps and Orna- 
ments, plain and beaded, in new designs, 

Silk’ and Cashmere Embroideries, Marabout and 
Ostrich Feather Trimmings. 

Ribbed, Moire, Short and Long Nap Plushes in 
assorted colors. 

Fringes and Buttons made to order to match col- 
ored materials, 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLESsSsS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y. 








THE 

“HOUSEHOLD” 

Sewing Machine 
Comes to the front ! 


HOUSEHOLD 
Sewing-Machine Co,, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

With its perfect construction and marvellous ease 
and simplicity. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION, 
GENERAL OFFICES: 

105 Chambers Street, New York. 
Retail Department, 3 East 14th Street. 
163 and 165 Lake Street, Chicago. 
1 149° Tremont Street, Boston. — 





NONPAREIL VELVETEENS, 


A full line of colors in the better qualities 
can be found in our retail department. 


RH. WHITE & CO, 


BOSTON, MASS 


Ww: should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inapect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 


LE BOUTILLIER & A a 











has followed wherever it has become known in Stares, 
Hotels and families. It is especially recognized! by the 
trade as a labor saving means of imparting brightness, 
witHout SoraToutna, 
PLATES ON STOVES. ; 
The Best Polisher for Silver and us Ware, Plate 
Glass, Show Cases, &c., & 


BUY NO OTHER. 6 


HARPER’S BAZAR . 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Me. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 








SPECIAL CAUTION, 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hacprr’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


=—E bf . Y a] 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only moors a | 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING CO PANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 











NEW DESIGNS,.—Send two 8c. 
CA RDS stamps for fine set and price-list. 
WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. Y, 
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S.,C., & S. 


e Established 1840. 
ie Sus, 352s 
' j 8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street, N. Y. ; : 
| Gents’ Dress Shirts. 


Grand, Alea, & Orchard Si,4.Y. | , Seasonable Styles. | : 
eg SIMPSON, Crawlord, & SiMpsOu 


NEW COLORS IN on COSTUMES 
AND CLOAKS. 
MAKE TO ORDER THE FINEST QUALITY 
OF DRESS SHIRTS 


RICH FURS. 
g | NEWEST FASHIONS IN MILLINERY, SILKS, 
SIX FOR $6.00, 


ELVETS, PLUSHES, 
SECOND FLOOR, NEW BUILDING. wiint DRESS FARA. 

GUARANTEE FIT, AND REFUND THE MONEY 

WHEN NOT SATISFACTORY. THE ABOVE 


MANUFACTURED FOR OUR TRADE, ae 
NOVELTIES IN eS Es, PASSEMENTERIES, and 
SHIRTS ARE POSITIVELY THE BEST VALUE 
EVER OFFERED. A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED, 


SEAL AND FUR GARMENTS, FRness. 
iE . " nae LADIES’ FINE SHOES, , BOYS CLOTHING, &c. 
eens age SROs ES, CARPETS, UPHOL STERY, FURNITURE, HOUSE- 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 











$95, $105, $115, $125, $135. FURNISHING GOODS, &o. 
FUR-LINED CIRCULARS | °°" tendy.“send'torne 
} ready. Send for it. 
’ bir 
$20, $25, $35, S45. | IP ye ce gr op 


FUR-LINED DOLMANS, $29, $35, $45, $65, $75. sagihainsttasies.“.Ne P ee RY GOODS 
Full Line FUR CAPES, COLLARS, AND MUFFS. | Samples sent upon request, These DOL M. 4 ANS, made S, made of r Seals shin, , 
| 


LADIES’ SEAL TURBANS, $1.95, $3, $5. NOVELTIES THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE. Plushes, Brocaded Velvet French Beaver BY MAIL! 
FUR TRIMMINGS 1 TO 6 INCHES WIDE. PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. he aaa: ; lags tt , arters in Stoe 
B | RFECT SATISF y, Satin Merveilleux, dc., trimmed with Over Three-Quarters f a Million in Stock. 


| All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
SLEIGH AND CARRIAGE FUR ROBES. | JONES, Sth i Avenue, cor. 19th St., N N.Y, | tussian Furs, Marabout and Chenille | Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Seon 


Upholatery, "Fancy Gooda, Ladies’ Dreases, Wraps, 


ri F 1 ; sente i . G ou 
Fringes, of superior workmansh ip and Intumta’ Bog? jes, Le cee, Guttts,. ic Stent Goods, 
iOF 


S A CR | FI F 7 exquisite fit, are sold by 5 ri OOP! "E PRs Cc CONARD, ‘Sth Marke t St. . P hilada. 
Qj’ Please say where'you saw this Adve 
IN | HL. () i KOGH y SON. 








6th Avenue and 19th St., N.Y. 








GOOD RICH FURS AT LOW PRICES. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311'% to 317 Grand St., They have now in stock an elegant as- 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST’, soriment of Fur-trimmed Pelisses, Per- 
PEEOIEE cn De 2  nt , | san Wraps, Fur-lined Cireulars, Lang- 


| trys, English Walking Jackets, Jerseys, 


7 lots Rich, Satin Finish, Black Silks, 25 per cent. plain and braided, de, Le, 
j | less than cost of importation. | = 


Their prices are, without cliente | 








What the “ Boston Transer pt says of 
HARPER’S BAZAR: 
To dress according to Harper’s Bazar will be 
the aim and ambition of the women of America, 





HARPER'S BAZAR, 





Lot 1, $1.25; worth $1.65 lower than any other house. * Harper's on of ‘ie is now “PP roa 
2, $1.35; worth $1.75 - ; i a im Semngeeten oF Sy ERGO Fane, SS ee 
0 ) N STAB [FE & } 0 3. $1.45; worth $1.85 Sixth Avenue & 20th Street, New York. bly the / ding Household Journal of Am 
j c] 4, $1.55; worth $2.00 ss — eee It furnishes weekly illustrations and deseript 8 
5, $1.65; worth $2.25 : ; , of the latest stvles « ss fron P | 
— 6, $1.75; worth $2.50 The reason for disposing of goods at | don, and New York modistes, a 
7000 PIECES Fa GEOOs ware 08:28 | wholesale being ended | pate or ache sist ia + sr caaieien e's 
Ladies who wish to receive our handsome Gage eernite 
, ; ng TTA AN nf! 77 ar Ti. | Special attention is so paid to house 
Rich Fancy Silk Ploshes and Velvets, | i»tatea catsiosue of 96 pases, issued semi | Messrs. JAMES MeCREERY & CO.) aon. Arranzoments have heen tl 
. | annually, will please send us their addresses, and | have transferred to their retail counters | the Decorative Art Societies of New Yor! 
Fully 40 per cent. below cost of | keep us informed of any change in residence. . . ' California: with Mrs. Canpace Wa 
) . ’ 5 their entire reserve stock of Velvets, | eG T I 1 
importation. } . | Louis C. Tiffany & Co.; Mrs. T. W. Dewine, 


; *oa° Plushes, Silks, dc. | M = Dora WHEELE! ther American 
ch | Le Bowtillier Bros., | zi soe wit staat ne war | Hecteant sin Soh Rei er 
B R 0 A D WAY & ‘ Sth ST. | 845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th St., defy competition at wholesale or retail. = read : = ARPER’ ‘B ¥en the choicest « 


1g MI PRFRPYVY . y Free eae nd: 
NEW YORK. JAMES McCREERY €& CO., | 


| | As Harper's Basar - ‘ minently a I 
1 = | > ur ; r Broadway cor. 11th St. | Journal, much attention is given therein 
NONPARRIL VELVETRENS prarery rrimmines, vitae | Sea eee etealon. to. Giek anes 


Fringes, Cords, Tassels, Novelties  =§= ————— 























/ es a | household—the direc n of servants, the ¢ 
rT Pia 2 i For Porrienes, Convatns, and Arr NrepLework » NEW, no 2 alike, Chromo Visiting Cards, name é $2 see : ail apes Its eer" 
A full line of colors in the better qualities | MeLEAN & GILLER, 1298 Broadway, cor. 33d St., N.Y. on, 10c. Warranted best pack sold. Agents | D&ty art, the care of « — paige 
can be found in our retail department. | Send for Circular. Please meution this paper. Wanted. L. SORES & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. | are full of sensible, healthy advice on all social 

- o vo to} cs 

| 1 BY RETURN MAIL —A full description of DON” ‘DIE, IN THE HOU SE. | It is one of the most readable and entertain- 
| Moopy’s New TaILor System of Drgss Ask gist *ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears tno of iol | Its list a ais tri} r 
| CUTTING. .D. w. Moody &Co. 31 Ww. 9th, Cinciunati,O. out rats, mice, roaches, flies, bed-bugs, 15c. ng oO J caiueecnnes eS USC OF ierary Col ributors 
} hide lacie eapeldicarepceialai comprises many of the most poy ir writers of 
Tiinetrated Catalnene nd Toctrre Me, ATTTOWATIC CARINET, Plav vee Pune. Europe and America. The serial stories pub- 
Broadway & 20th mo A | TERNS lished in its columns are among the best works 
NEW YORK. | NID) VIEW of fiction of the day. Its short stories are copied 
= BU QuUes Waar LAL vy ouuer Catal and quoted as models of their kind; and its 
A he j S | A N H ARBAC HO ORGANINA CO. sio FIL BERT STREE T. PHILADELPHIA, PA. essays, poems, and miscellany are the best that 





ean be procured, 


FLOW As an Art Jo Harper’s Bazar has equal 
ER CO. ; claims to distinction. Whole portfoli night 

IMPORTERS, be made annually of the engravin hat appear 
No. 8 West 14th St., mear 5th Ave., in its columns— : vy SI rrange- 


omprising, 
REDUCTIONS. Having met with such great success 








: ! 3 ments in England, France, and Germany, exqui- 
in selling onr GOODS in all departments at Redaced t luctior r +} ) nulat t 
Prices, we shall continue to offer our Paris Trimmed | sie ee ee of ae ee Pepe og 
Bonnets and Hats, formerly $20, now selling at $12 50. | of the day, both ancient and modern; portraits 
301 nets and H its of our own make, formerly $16 50, | of notable persons, sketches of passing events, 
1OW Selling at $9 50. | 1 mt . } * 7 

Untrimme «uch Felt Bonnets and Hats, formerly | and amusing comic illustrations, which form a 
$1 69, now selling at $1 2 nee THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR a distinctive feature of the paper. 

Untrimmed Velvet and Pinsh Bonnets and Hats | 


ready for wear 


, | 
sont h Pi Ne oye by pe the phn formerly | CY. O N S S l & K V e Ls V = 
RA 1%, 1c t ) 


° 
‘ : L 
WE WOULD RESPECTFULLY: NOTIFY THE PUBLIC THAT NONE OF THESE GOODS ARE GENUINE UNLESS STAMPED 
WITH THE TRADE MARK OWTHE BACK OF EVERY SECOND YARD,AFAC-SIMILE OF WHICHAS HEREWITH REPRESENTED ( 


e CENUIRS 








Ostrich Ti ips. tn bunches of three, formerly $1 25, | 
ents 














Breasts, of the most desirable va- 


| 
| 
; | 
hes at greatly reduced prices | 
€ d price Per Year: 
| 









rietivs and cok _ trom 48 cents upward. | OMPARELL s, HARPER'S MAGAZINE......... $4 00 
sridal Garnitnr 8 in new and pleasing combinations — TRADE MARK — 2 S WEEKL) vu 
end Bridal Vv. . ag n new and pleasing combinations | VELVETEEN « M HARP WEEKLY 7 aa 
Garnitures for Evening Dresses and Waist Bouquets. | ~~? "hour + est oF HARPER'S BAZAR ; ‘ 4 00 
Jardinicres and Jardiniére Plants in Tt opical Leaves | we = The THREE above pu ne ‘ ..10 00 
and Floral Counterteits. 1, LOEWENSTEIN, Prop'r. | FINISH NP iN-J seat IMPROVEMENTS Any TWO above name da <ades ue ae 
| FINE TEXTURE, >N ON AR E i L, — IN HARPER'S YO “ee raOULE eckecnie 1 50 
aller Bl W HT ee rrutoxen NPs —s VELVE TEENS HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f 6 0 

1] COLORS,GREAT hia ae SENG i tacsa seul 
j DEPTH oF V> /WONPAREIL ee ae pote wd SQUARE mNEr ee , 
e Year (52 Numbe .10 00 

DETROIT, MICH. ahd io, ( NOMPAREIL pe Your 8 Number).++.....-<e+.eceiee- 
Mannfacturers of . ELVETEEN le Postane Free to ail aubscribers in the United States 

Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- | rat — 

mans, Silk and SatinFur- | | EVERY YARD WARRANTED THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF PERFECTION. Pini degen ding ‘) — eer 
Lined Garments, Gentle- FROM HARPERS BASAR- “ANOTHER VELVET SEASON IS ONE OF THE CERTAINTIES ANNOUN- Yoone Prortx with the first ovember, 


| | teem 

men’s Fur Caps, Gloves, | CED THUS EARLY BY THE MERCHANTS. THE BEST SERVICE ISGIVEN BY THE CLOSE SHORT t- ‘Dect a 

&e. i. PILE VELVETS,SUCH AS THE NONPAREIL VELV ETEEN WHICH IS NOT EASILY MARRED OR CRE- Se ei cmiuesttatices wilt bere exch 
| 


Numbers 





























‘ t ‘ Number o 
ASED, THE NONPAREILVELVETEEN IS FOUNDIN ALLTHE STYLISH NEW SHADES,AND WHEN cal current at the time of re - tof ab. 
Goods sent on approval to any MADE UP, WITH THE PILE TURNED UPWARD, IT CANNOT BE DISTINGUISHED FROM SILK } except in cases where the subscriber otherwise direc te. 
part of the U.S. VELVET. THE DIFFERANCE IN PRICE MAKES A GARMENT COST ABOUT ONE-THIRDAS MUCH a a 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. AS IF MADE OF LYONS SILK VELVET —s — » Bite rinagpet a gee _— 
BUHL & CO BEWARE OF IMITATORS WHO TO SELL INFERIOR GOODS,ARE NOW CLAIMING QUALITIES 1 ean Semen Piotmacieeedr Pentn as aioe 
° FOR THEIR VELVETEENS WHICH THEY DONOT POSSES, THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fnil listot 
'@) is we M.ICH. NONPAREIL VELVETEEN ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF, AND EXCLUSIVELY CONTROL, THE | Harper's Franklin Sovare Library will be furnished 
MACHINERY NECESSARY TO FINISH THESE GOODS,SO THAT THEY RES BLE gratuitousiy on application to Harrvern & Brorurns, 
LYON SILK VELVET, AND MAINTAIN THEIR PTH 0 | 
Mme.GURNEY &CO.,| [ptems FT OAT RE TALL BNO SRI LANT ec a 
No. 6 E. Mth St., or P. 0. Box 8527, New York. eararcurte ae eipt 0 nd volumes, 
Importers of Lace Braids and *¢ Arrasene. ” § How to ALL THE LEADING HOUSES IN AMERICA. ‘Net. or peleieainge 5 eee 
Make Lace,” 50c. Send 8c. for Samples and Price- List. Retail Houses supplied by MILLS & GIBB, New York. Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
50 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, — supplied patweitohmeapacdenionecene aganstbgmgstens 





with name, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden. Ct. the Agents } SHAEN & FITHIAN, New York. | HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XYV., NO. 49. 


























TIME WILL TELL. 


DocToR (feeling patient's pulse). “ Au! Smiru, you'vVE BEEN OUT. 
, 


SFY TO TEs AND YOU'VE BEEN SMOKING.” 
SMITH. ** 


Seems TO KNOW EVERYTHING! 








FACETIZA. 

Purasantries in the way of practical joking are in- 
creasing in Paris. The London Court Journal relates 
that the Count de N—— had a birthday dinner party 
the other day. In the midst of the rejoicings a basket 
was brought to him, by the special request of the per- 
son who delivered it at his door, who also desired that 
the servant should handle it with the greatest care— 
signifying that there was a present of Cévres china 
inside. The man acquainted his master, who begged 
the company’s permission to inspect the gift. All 
were extremely curious, and had not to wait long, as, 
immediately the basket was opened, out scampered hun- 
dreds of mice, spread- 
ing dismay among the 


J NEVER SEEN NONE AFORE ‘T COULD TELL YE MORE 'N WHAT O’OLOOK IT Is! 


You'vE NOT BEEN OONFINING YOUR- 


Vr, 81k, IT'S NO USE MY GOLN’ AGIN THAT Waton o’ yourN. .Wonperrur Watou suk BR! 


? 


| Mvstoar Prosiem.—If a man blows his own trumpet, 
can his opinions be sound ? 


caconilcigelinaedicanaiion 
* Doctor, how shall I prevent my hair from becom- 
ing gray ?” 
* Dye immediately, madam.” 


ES <I 
Girls should remember, “‘ Where ignorance is bliss, 
‘tis folly to be wives.” 


ae 

When a couple of young folks, writes a critic, get so 
that they want to waltz all the time at a ball, and have 
no quadrilles, that is a sign that they are never going 
to stop until some furniture man is made happy. 








male guests, who were 
unfortunately not as- 
sociated with the soft 
sex at the repast. It 
will be useless to at- 
tempt to chronicle the 
number of jokes of this 
character which are 
daily being played off, 
as Paris has evidently 
got a mania for them. 
Detegtaitipenae 
The young skipper 
who takes a party of 
girls out sailing should 
content himself with 
hugging the shore. 
in, 


To cure deafness in 
a man, begin to whis- 
per to him about a 
chance to make his for- 
tune. 
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MORE LOST 

AGATUA GoLDMOKe 18 INTRODUCED TO YouNG PovLt- 

BURY, WHO TALKS TO HER OF ART AND CULTURE. 

“Wuy,” Tuinks AGaTua, “uk LOOKS Like A GrerKk 

Gop EVEN IN HIS EVERY-DAY CLOTHE Wuat 
MUST UK BE WHEN 18’8s PLAYING LawN ‘TENNIS ?” 














A tailor advertises to guarantee his customers“ good 
fits.” If he doesn’t give them fits by his tailoring, he 
probably will by his charges. 


eonintiin alliance 
Ruskin asks, ‘What is there more beautiful than 
the word wife?” The wife herself. 
een 





A caustic wit, in speaking of an impecunious friend, 
eaid, “* He settles his debts just like clock-work—tick, 
tick, tick.” 

“ This insurance policy is a queer thing,” said Dobbs, 
reflectively. “If I can’t sell it, 1 cancel it; and if I 
cancel it, I can’t sell it.” 





ILLUSIONS. 


NEXT DAY SHE HAS AN OPPORTUNITY OF JUDGING, 
FORK SHE MERTS HIM AGAIN AT Mrs. MaTonam's, In 
Hicguearr. ONnoe MORE HE TALKS TO HER OF ArT 
AND CuLTURE—nUT ALAS, POOR AGaTUA! THE SrELL 
18 BROKEN FOREVER! 


“Patrick, were you a minor when you landed in 
America ?” asked the naturalization officer. 
“No, your honor, I was a bricklayer.” 


sl a 
Never travel without a pocket companion. A well- 
filled pocket-book is the best. 
pa 

Mrs. Fitz-Nickel aspires to be as fashionable as any 
of her “swell” neighbors. Sbe was telling a lady vis- 
itor the other morning that she had just engaged a 
very efficient, experienced, and high-priced French 
cook, While her friend was congratulating her upon 
her new acquisition, the French cook inserted her 
head within the doorway, and asked, ‘‘ Shure, missus, 
an’ shall I pale the 
praties, or bile °em wid 











their jackets on ?” 

SEES AEE 
A man never loses 
anything by being po- 
lite. A Buffalo gen- 
theman, waiting for a 
train, saw a woman slip 
upon something and 
nearly fall. He hurried 
to assist her, and help- 
ed her to rise, and as he 
did so she dropped a 
valise which proved to 
be his own, which he 
had left in the dépét a 
few minutes before, 
and which she was at- 

tempting to steal, 


A flirt’s heart is like 
an omnibus—it always 
has room for one more. 

ppiebinnnnteslpaneiname 








—_»———_— 

A father complained 
bitterly of the way his 
childrendestroyed their 
clothing. He said: 
“When I was a boy I 
only had one suit of clothes, and I had to take care of 


THANKSGIVING Dinnex? 


it. I was only allowed one pair of shoes a year in those | 


days. 


There was a pause, and then the oldest boy spoke | 
4 y Sf 
up and said, “I say, dad, you have a much easier time | 


of it now you are living with us.” 


ate EE 
A Cimoutar “Saw”"—A saying that cuts all round. 





No. 1.—Tuts 1 a Boy anp a Fow.. 


THANKSGIVING. 


Wit tue Boy Kitt Tue Fow. ror us 


> 

A gentleman admires a charming woman over whose 
head the seventeen summers have passed at least 
thrice. ‘“‘ But, I say,” says one of his friends, “‘ she’s 
very charming, I know; still, you must admit that she 
is wrinkled.” 

“ Wrinkled!” echoes the chivalrous lover. “No, 
sir! There may be the indelible impression of a 
| smile upon her face here and there, but that is all.” 
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No. 2.—No, wk THINK TUK Boy WILL NOT KILL THE FowL, 


AT LEAST. WE THINK THERE WILL BE FOUL PLAY. 


Sometutne vor Tut Domestic CiroLe.—It isn’t always 
the flower of the family that makes the best bread. | 
AES CT 


A young man having asked a girl if he might go 
home with her from singing class, and been refused, 
said, “ You're as full of airs as a musical box.” 

* Perhaps so,” she retorted; “ but if I am, I don’t go | 
with a crank.” | 


A bad-tempered jndge 
was annoyed by an old 
gentleman who had a 
very bad cough, and 
after repeatedly desir- 
ing the crier to keep 
the court quiet, at length angrily told the offending 
gentleman he would fine him ten dollars if he did not 
cease coughing, when he was met with the reply, “I 
will give your honor twenty dollars if you will stop it 


for me.” 
—»—_—_ 


Nor tTuis YeAx, 


Who pays the highest price for a home ?—The wo- 
man who marries for one, 
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SOCIAL SPONGES. 
Ar tue Civs. 


First SPONGE. “ Wuar xp or a Hovse 1 11?” 
SECOND SPONGE. ‘Ou, pest Soorety;: spLexprp Gres.” 


FIRST SPONGE. “Hane Soorery! 


Wuat «inp or Svrress, MAN ?” 


A DIVISION 





OF LABOR. 


Tuose two niok Messrs. Firzwiii1ames. 


One Tetis Tur Jokes, tar ormer Laveus at THEM. 


[People 


are always glad to have them at dinner, 








